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Wirn FLARES AND WHISTLES and 
blaring bugles, the Reds had been at- 
tacking fanatically all night. Wave after 
wave they came, in overwhelming 
numbers. 


By dawn, Jerry Crump could see that 
his position alone was keeping them 
from overrunning L Company. Twice 
he went out to meet them with his bayo- 


net. Once he retook a captured machine 


He Went Out to Meet Them 


gun. And four times he left shelter to 
bring in wounded comrades. 


Now, an enemy soldier crept close 
unobserved. He lobbed a grenade. It 
landed squarely among the wounded 
men. Without a second’s hesitation, 
Corporal Crump threw himself upon 
it, smothered the explosion with his 
own body, and saved his four com- 
panions’ lives, 


Corporal 
Serry Crump 
US. Army 


Medal of Honor 


“T sot hurt,” says Jerry Crump, “but 
I got back alive. Because our armed 
forces have the finest medical equip- 
ment in the world—even at the front. 
And you helped put it there by invest- 
ing in United States Defense Bonds.” 


Bonds are savings. But they mean 
production power, too. Helping pro- 
vide the arms and equipment and care 
of every kind that give a fighting man 
more than a fighting chance. 


Now E Bonds pay 3% ! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 


interest, compounded semiannually when held to ma- 
turity! Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on 
earning—at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, 
start investing in United States Series E Defense Bonds 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at work. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 
save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is 
donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising 
Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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The Third Grade 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


ScHOooLs are endeavoring to 


have fewer children in each art 
class so every child can be consid- 
ered as an individual and given the 
opportunity to follow his interests. 
No two children are alike. Some 
do crude work. Some are perfection- 
ists. Some like kind of 
like another kind. 
Illustration 1. We see the third 
grade in their play. They made the 
scenery for the Walrus and the 
Carpenter. They spread pieces of 
wrapping paper on the floor and 
painted them. The wrapping paper 
was then pinned on the screens. 
On the sand behind the children’s 
heads are many shell fish. Each 
child in the class painted part of the 
scenery. Some painted star fish 
on small papers. They cut them 
out of the small papers and pasted 
them on this scenery. In a class 
project it is important to give every 
child a part in the painting. The 
scenery is then “his” as well as 
“theirs.” 
Illustration 2. We see 


one art. 


Some 


children 


working together in another way. 
This time each is choosing his own 
subject, but all are united on one 
technique. Crayon lines were made 


on Manila drawing papers 9 x 12 
in size. The wax crayons were 
pressed on hard. They were not 
made light and sketchy. Children 
were encouraged to fill the space, 
not to have a few lines in the middle. 
Black tempera paint then 
spread over the crayon pictures. 
The crayon lines were not changed. 
The paper became black. The chil- 
dren were delighted. We had as 
many subjects as we had children. 
There was no competition to see 
who did the best work; but each was 
interested to see how many dif- 
ferent ideas had been expressed and 
in so many different ways. 

There should be many free periods 
in which every child chooses his 
own subject and materials. 

Illustration 3 — Richard is 
usually chosen to make abstract 
designs. New materials are a real 
challenge to him. He puts thought 
into his arrangements. 

Frances likes to model little 
ladies. Illustration 4 shows her 
model side Illustration 5 


shows it front view. Frances draws 
well. Modelling is easy for her. She 
likes costumes of many kinds; this 
interest she follows in modelling, 


drawing and painting. She chooses 


view. 


interesting colors when other chil- 
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dren use any colors that are nearest 
to them, 

Illustration 6 — Chuck likes to 
paint stream-lined trains. His pic- 
tures are colorful designs. They have 
a tailored quality that is masculine. 
They have a sincerity which is 
characteristic of Chuck. He is a 
leader in his class. His Pictures 
show strength. 


3 


In Illustration 7 we see a diver. 
Notice the “D” on his suit. The 
child who made this is immature. 

In Illustration 8 we see a boat. 
Many children paint boats. The 
wavy lines are unlike many of the 
ruled straight lines in many boat 
pictures by children. The quick 
way of making water is character- 
istic of the quick movements and 
conversation of this child. 

Illustration 9 — This picture is 
called “A Fire in New York.” It 
was very striking in its white. 
Chip usually chooses colors of de- 
cided contrasts. He uses fewer colors 
in a painting than many children 
do. His work is very interésting. 
The children like it. 

Some teachers say, “I cannot fol- 
low individual interests with fifty 
pupils in a class.’ Other teachers 
say, “It’s all right to say, ‘follow 
individual interests, but I haVe 
some real discipline problems who 
demand so much of my time that_I 
have little energy left to even think 
of individual interests. I have thirty- 
five pupils.” 

Still another says, ‘“My children 
do not have ‘original ideas.”” One 
says, ““We can"t ‘afford the paint,’ 

Some teachers with fifty in a 
class bring out more individuality 
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than other teachers with twelve in 
a class. 

Some discipline cases no longer 
are problems if they can have clay 
and paint. Some are discipline 
cases because their teaching has 
been over-balanced on the verbal 
and book-learning side. They are 
by nature more interested in manip- 
ulating materials. 

All children have original ideas. 
It takes a skillful teacher to bring 
them out. The teacher needs to give 
praise. She must not be too critical. 
The child must feel that he can 
try and fail. No one will criticise 
him if he fails or seems to waste a 
little time playing with an idea. 

Many teachers do not want paint 
even if the school can afford it. 
Paint takes extra time. It must be 


kept in good condition. It needs to 
be poured into smaller bottles. 
There is much cleaning which chil- 
dren can’t do. Some children are 
more clumsy at cleaning up than 
they are at painting. 

One of my extension class stu- 
dents, a teacher in a nearby town, 
became interested in painting with 
tempera. She bought a little paint 
and let some of her children use it. 
She spent $2.00 of her money. The 
parent teachers were so delighted 
with her results that they gave her 
$10.00 the next year. The principal 
became interested enough to buy 
paint from the school budget. Sev- 
eral years later I was asked to a 
Christmas play. The scenery, was 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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We Learned to Draw 


Each Other 


JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


A BIG holiday is just over, and 
your bulletin is very blank. It is 
empty of pumpkins, pilgrims, and 
turkeys, of Santas, reindeer, and 
Christmas trees, or snowflakes, and 
Valentines. Your mind is just as 
blank as the empty board, when 
your children ask, 


“What shall we draw today?” 
“Draw anything you wish,” you 


reply, and receive a variety of 
drawings. None of them are very 
original, for the children are fresh 
out of ideas, too. 

Sometimes a class mural is the 
solution to such a problem. When I 
was a beginning teacher, one of the 
first things that confronted me was 
a vast expanse of empty bulletin 
board. Before the children arrived, 
I assembled a few pictures, but 
ever after, the children’s work was 
always displayed there. 

We made quite a few murals 
during that first year. None of them 
were masterpieces, except in the 
eyes of their authors. There was only 
space, however, for four or five 
children to work on a mural at 
once. I chose different children every 
day, but the class was large, and the 
children grew tired of waiting their 
turn 


*‘Let’s draw each other,” I sug- 
gested one day. “Pick out someone 
in the room you'd like to draw, and 
do your very best.” 


I chose a model from the room, 
and gave a brief and simple lesson 
in figure drawing. I drew a stick 
figure on the board, showing the 
relationship of head, arms, and legs 
to the body. 

Young children seldom say “I 
can’t,’ when given a piece of paper; 
they like to attempt something 
difficult. So everyone drew a neigh- 
bor, and the result was the most 
interesting and humorous collection 
of drawings | had ever received. 
They looked like cartoons. Con- 


veniently, most of the figures’ arms 
were extended to the sides, and when 
I cut them out and placed them on 
the bulletin board, side by side, 
they looked like children with hands 
joined in a circle game. 

The children were entranced, but 
this was just the beginning. 

“How about some landscape?” I 
suggested. z 

The children eagerly supplied 
birds, flowers, trees, and clouds, 
which I cut out. I tore strips of green 
construction paper to resemble grass, 
and soon our frieze had an appropri- 
ate setting. 

“It looks as if we were going 
somewhere. I wonder if someone has 
an idea.” 


“To school!” cried several 
promptly. 
The next day several of the 


children made a drawing of our 
school to place behind the figures. 
I suggested getting a good look at 
everything during recess time, and 
when the artists came back into the 
room, they had all the details well 
in mind. 

The school was a very old build- 
ing, and the youngsters were very 
realistic. The flag was flying proudly 
in the foreground, and behind the 
school were the rings, swings, and 
other playground equipment. 

When the completed drawing 
was placed behind the figures of 
the children, everyone gave a sigh 
of appreciation for a job well done. 


Busy “Robin 


MARY McLAUGHLIN 

The robin works 
From morn till 

To build a_ nest 


night 


That’s snug and tight, 
To make a home 

That’s warm and dry, 
Safe for babies 

By and by. 


We all liked it so well, we left it up 
for several months. 

Another art activity the children 
enjoyed during the year was making 
self-portraits. An activity of this 
type is always best if preceded by a 
lot of classroom discussion. Have 
different children stand before the 
room and let someone in the class 
describe him, or have someone give 
a description and see if the class 
can guess who it is. This is also an 
excellent language activity. In a 
second or third grade, children try 
a little harder to get a likeness, but 
even first graders can make self- 
portraits. 

In the third grade, or second 
grade, a mural can be made follow- 
ing the pattern suggested first, but 
using a playtime theme. This activ- 
ity can be preceded by discussion of 
what children do at school or home, 
such as jumping rope, riding bicycles 
or scooters, playing jacks, and ball. 

After a mural has been enjoyed 
and you are ready to take it down, 
it is well to have ideas for another 
in mind. Perhaps you would like to 


correlate this mural with social 
studies, music, or science. The 
community, which is_ generally 


studied in the second grade, is 
excellent material for this type of 
activity. 

As ground-work, we spend sev- 
eral periods in discussion. We talk 
about our homes and parents and 
the number of things our mothers 
and fathers do for us. The boys are 
always anxious to inform you about 
their father’s occupation. 

““My daddy is a fire-man,” or 
“My daddy has a grocery store,” 
are remarks heard during the first 
week of school. 

Drawing pictures of daddy in his 
fireman’s suit or grocer’s smock is a 
natural and spontaneous activity. 
These figures, when mounted on the 
bulletin board, make an excellent 
approach to a unit on community 
helpers. 

Whether a- child is drawing 
flowers, animals at a zoo, people, 
trees, or buildings, he is gaining 
valuable experience. He is learning 
to forget himself as the center of the 
universe, and to become a part of 
the whole, or a cog in the wheel of 
progress. 


Flowers 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


lr THE theory of less dictation 
and more freedom of expression is 
on the ascendency, we should ar- 
rive at a good understanding of what 
this philosophy involves. It stands 
to reason that if the lesson is of the 
dictated sort, the children’s results 
will be quite s'milar. If the lesson 
is strong in its freedom of expression, 
there should occur a great variety 


Grade “Tarn a2 


of expression based on the great 
variety of personalities in a given 
grade. I always feel when a “free” 
type of lesson is given in a grade of 
twenty-eight children there should 
be twenty-eight entirely different 
responses. Because of intelligence, 
background, experience, etc., etc., 
no two processes or finished prod- 
ucts can possibly be alike. Re- 
gardless of the lesson, this should be 
true. The teacher gives the in- 
spiration and then fades out of the 
picture so the children are free to 
create in a way suitable to their 
own particular make-up. 

This brings out another point. 
As a good music teacher sings for 
the children, not with them, a good 
art teacher paints for them — not 
with them. In other words, she never 
works on a child’s painting, nor 
over it. She may paint for them — 
lots of pictures then throw hers 
away or take them from sight. Or 
she may show dozens of examples 
(not one), then again take them 
from sight before the children start 
to create. 

Inspirations may be given in 
many ways — any number of ways. 
But when this seed of inspiration is 
well planted and fed, the teacher 
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fades out, the children do the rest. 

So we give an inspiration, fade 
out of the scene, and await the 
creations. As I have said, the source 
or type of inspiration may be almost 
anything. 

Because we were blessed with 
several bouquets of flowers the 
other day and we knew the flowers 
would soon be frozen, and we would 
have only what we might occa- 
sionally get from the greenhouse, we 
chose as our topic of inspiration —- 
flowers. 
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Now the word, “flowers,” when 
spoken to one person brings to mind 
gardens and sun and rain; to an- 
other, a beautifully arranged bou- 
quet; to another, a lovely single 
flower of her own choice; to another, 
a flower of photographic likeness; 
to another, a flower born of the 
imagination; etc., etc. 

From as many children as I have 
had in class I received that number 
of individually different ideas. To 
Ned the word, “flower,” meant 
a great garden of flowers and 
someone in their midst caring for 
the flowers. He has experienced such 
responsibilities. To Tom, the word, 
“flower,” brought to his mind the 
sight of his mother arranging a 
bouquet. He drew her hand and 
arm into the scene as she was 
associated with his thought of the 
flowers. Judy, Virginia and Jane 
stayed more to photographic ar- 
rangements of flowers, where Suzi 
and James used some imagination. 
Jimmy then drew from his real 


creative self and formed a flower 
head. This is probably the most 
creative drawing. 

There are dozens of such lessons 
which are good for children. In- 
spirations may be of many types. 
The day is full of ideas, but the 
more apparent they can be to the 
life of the child the better. All we 
need to do is to grasp these things 
which are important to the child 
and give him his chance to illustrate 
in the manner which is unique to 
him. 

Evaluation of this project? This 
lies only in the satisfaction of the 
creation and in what you are able 
to build up within the child in 
terms of praise. The value of the 
lesson as in all others in the art 
education field lies in the process, 
not the product. But greatest of all, 
the true value lies in the quality of 
character which each lesson builds 
jin the proper formation of the 
personality of the child. 


It's Those Little Words 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Ir has been widely and truly 
said that it’s the little problems in 
life that seem to bother us the most. 
The majority of us can stand up to 
meet a big crisis but when it comes 
to small nagging annoyances, we 
just can’t take them. 

So it is with children in regard to 
their reading. The teacher and 
pupil labor long and hard over the 
big words in the text and too often 
leave the small ones to take care of 
themselves. 

Unfortunately these little words 
do not take care of themselves. 
Moreover they are far from being 
unimportant and one little word 
can change the entire meaning of 
the phrase or sentence. 

Since we have specialized in 
remedial reading as it occurs in 
private tutoring, we have found that 
the older pupil ready for high school 
as well as the beginner in Grade I 


is bothered by these little words. 
The pupils skip over them non- 
chalantly when reading orally so we 
conclude they do likewise when 
reading silently. 

A list of some of the so called 
little words follow to show what we 
mean. 


an for ball saw want 
on from did ever run 
but what big even ran 
put of that was went 
had when at 

they how in too 

them now a to 


then this 

There are many of these “problem 
words” which must be considered 
important. In the book “Improving 
Your Reading” by Helen Wilkinson 
and Bertha Brown (Noble and Noble 
Publ. N.Y.) we have discovered 
various experiments, drills and 
games _ using lists of troublesome 
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Spring Magic 

MARGUERITE GODE 
First a little seed of brown 
In its winter bed: 
Then — a gentle mother breeze 
Crooning overhead 
Follow with gold flecks of sun 
And a scattered shower 


Up pops a little plant 
And out bursts a flower! 


words. The aim is to teach the child 
to read what he sees, and to know 
what he reads. 

If it is found a child skips and 
skims over these words, it is high 
time to slow him up so that he will 
rid himself of a careless, dangerous 
habit. 

We have discovered that a child 
may recognize every small word 
given him separately but when the 
same words are put into a sentence, 
he ignores them almost completely. 

We have had a freshman in high 
school come to us with the habit so 
fixed that it is almost an impossi- 
bility for her to read a sentence 
through correctly. The entire mean- 
ing of every sentence she reads, is 
changed simply because of the little 
words. 

Let us drill our pupils sufficiently 
therefore, so that they may meet 
the test of “LITTLE WORDS” 


as well as the bit ones. 
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Art, Reading and Writing 


ANNA DUNSER 
Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights, Maplewood, Missouri 


Tue FIRST lessons in Art, 
Reading, and Writing are also 
lessons in Spelling, Letter forma- 
tion, Punctuation, and Grammar. 

More and more teachers are 
having the pupils write about their 
art work, as well as discuss it orally. 

Can the first grade child do any- 
thing with spelling, writing, form- 
ing letters and using complete sen- 
tences? 

The children upon entering school 
are eager to learn to write as well 
as to read. Some children know 
the meaning of writing before they 
enter, others do not. This true story 
will illustrate the point. 

A small pre-school child asked 
her mother to write below her pic- 
ture, “I made a picture of my dog.” 
For the rest of the day she went 
about admiring her drawing and 
repeating the sentence, “I made a 
picture of my dog.” That evening 
after her father had been home from 
work for some time she thought of 
her composition and brought it to 
her father. He read immediately, 
“I made a picture of my dog.”’ The 
child was astonished and puzzled, 
then she said, ““Aw, Mother told you 
what she wrote.” It was then ex- 
plained to her that the marks her 
mother had made really said some- 
thing. Though the child was famil- 
iar with the terms, “reading’’ and 
“Writing,” she hadn’t seen the 
possibilities. 

How often we take it for granted 
that the children are understanding 
things the same way we are. 

When a child asks, “‘How do you 
write ‘chez’>”’ the teacher finds it 
necessary to ask what it is he wants 
to write. The child replies, “I know 
how to write ‘witch,’ but I can’t 
write ‘chez’.”’ Then the teacher saw 
that he wanted the plural of witch. 

Another child asked “How do 
you write ‘pride’?”’ 

And upon being questioned said 
she wanted to write about the Circus 


Pride. One boy wrote “Once a Ellen’s story of a pumpkin which fell out of the window 
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Leslie wrote about a witch who had a fairy on her hat. 


And clown came along 
| ana married, 


Tommy tells of a little girl who turned out to be a witch, but only on Halloween. 


| point of time,” for “once upon a 
then she was a time.” 


“Youses: witch only on Halloween, Note that these children do not 


a ask, ‘“‘How do you spell —”’ but ask, 


to peo ples. 


, How do you write” some word. 
i Spelling to them is writing. They 


haven’t found any use for oral 
spelling. 

At the very beginning the chil- 
dren are satisfied to dictate their 
sentences and have the teacher print 
them on their pictures. The chil- 
dren in Mrs. Brasovan’s first grade 


dictated the sentences that appear 
on their pictures, after being in 
school for about eight weeks. But 
very soon after that they began to 
copy the sentences that Mrs. Braso- 
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van printed for them. After they 
had copied their own stories for a 
short time they could write the 
little words that appeared over and 
over. They were very proud of this 
accomplishment and were soon ask- 
ing her to print individual words 
that they needed. 

Naturally, the more stories they 
wrote the more words they could 
write without help. Since they took 
pride in being independent of the 
teacher, they learned, to find many 
needed words in their readers; their 
story books, their pictured dic- 
tionaries and in lists that the teacher 
had arranged alphabetically. for 
them. 

Should the first grade learn to 
define such words as period, sen- 
tence, puragraph, self-expression, sub- 
ject, predicate? The creative teacher 
will say, “Of course not.” 

They can. speak sentences 
without memorizing a definition. 


One first grade child asked his 
teacher, “‘How do you write ‘this’?”’ 
Before printing the word for him, 
the teacher asked, “Is it at the 
beginning of a sentence?’”’ and he 
said, “Yes.” He understood what 
the teacher meant by the word 
sentence without any formal teach- 
ing of the word. 

When a child reads his story to 
the teacher or to the other children, 
he finds that he cannot read it in- 
telligently if he has no indication 
that one sentence ends and another 
begins. He then sees the need of the 
period and the capital. 

I have seen first grade children 
who could tell you glibly what a 
period is, but had never used one in 
their lives. How long will they re- 
member what they do not use? 

The drawings, paintings, model- 
ing and construction that children 
do are forms of composition. They 
are composing with materials. They 


Fear or Creativeness 


PHYLLIS J. SHANE, Elementary Consultant 
LaVERNE SWIFT, Art Consultant 


with the California and National Educational Associations 


Eixcu individual, regardless of 
mentality, has some within creative- 
ness. [t is through motivation and 
stimulation of this creativeness that 
the classroom becomes a living vital 
organization giving to each child 
the opportunity of learning. 

Teachers, as individuals, have 
strong within desires to have their 
rooms evidence neatness, organiza- 
tion, and individual accomplish- 
ment. Teachers will often talk of 
such possibilities, but when the 
effort is to be made toward this 
end, there is fear and confusion. 

Fear of being unable to guide the 
group — fear of the clutter and mess 
— fear of a visitor entering and 
not understanding what is being 
accomplished — fear of criticism — 
all these are deadly enemies of 
creativeness. 

Actually there is no logical basis 
for this psychological fear if the 
teacher will follow a few simple but 


definite rules of organization and 
develop within ‘her group responsi- 
bility and pride of accomplishment. 

Any individual experiences mo- 
mentary apprehension, but fear can 
be eliminated through knowledge. 

The following suggestions are 
made in outline form and if prac- 
ticed they will help the teacher 
overcome her fear and _ establish 
harmony within the individual and 
the group. 

Physical Organization: 

1. Homelike and informal giving 
to each child the feeling of belonging 
and being a part of. 

2. Room arranged so there is a 
freedom of choice and all materials 
are easily accessible. 

3. Room arranged for freedom of 
movement. 

Material Organization: 

1. Cupboards, worktable, shelves, 

etc., clean, well stocked with neces- 


sary supplies and all labeled to elim- - 
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are doing more than . expressing 
their feelings and thoughts. They 
are of necessity organizing, and 
arranging their ideas. 

They are not drilled in the skills 
before they try to compose with 
materials. If a child were drilled in 
drawing a dog before he put it into 
a composition, it would not fit into 
his composition. His skill is ac- 
quired by actually doing. He works 
hard at it. It is no easy sugar coated 
pill. Neither are force, or prizes or 
punishments hecessary ‘to keep him 
at work. 

In writing he is also composing. | 
He must organize and arrange his 
thoughts for himself, but he is also 
developing skill in the placing of 
thought on paper. 

In your school do you have a 
subject called “WRITING”? where 
all of the language arts (except 
reading) are happily reunited after 
years of estrangement? 


inate errors in selection and con- 
fusion in general. 

2. Variety of paper in various 
sizes, textures, weights, and colors 
so arranged as to be easily obtain- 
able without the child digging 
through a pile of paper to find his 
needs. 

3. Scissors: in each child’s desk 
or in a rack on the work table or 
carefully placed in a labeled box in 
the cupboard. 

4. Paste in individyal jars, or ina 
large wide-mouthed;g¢ontainer that 
can be easily opened: and closed. 

5. Clay bin or crock on table for 
clay work or correlation with other 
activities. Individual oil cloths or 
heavy weight brown paper for use 
at desks or work table. 

6. Paints mixed in small glass 
jars, brought by students or teacher, 
or mixed in heavy paper cartons. 
Tempera colors have a tendency to 
sour and to prevent this a few drops 
of oil of cloves may be added. This 
will eliminate unpleasant odors and 
will not effect their useability. 

7. Brushes kept in a large con- 
tainer with bristle end up. A spring 
brush rack to hang brushes and 
prevent mashing would be ideal. 
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Children should be taught to clean 
their brushes (washed so no color 
remains) and then hang them to 
dry. 

8. Easels or bulletin board that 
can be utilized by placing large 
pieces of paper on it so that the 
child can stand and paint. 

9. Crayons and chalk in separate 
containers, well labeled, in cupboard 
or on worktable. Large selection of 
colors and sizes should be available. 

10. A jar of finger painting 
medium in a special location that 
can be reached by the children and 
easily cleaned after use Nearby 
should be shaker jars (clear glass) 
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that have a selection of various col- 
ored powdered paints. 

For all activities there should be 
several large sponges so that the 
child can easily clean up any 
smudges or spills. There also should 
be cotton jersey tubing for general 
dusting and clean-up work. 
Individual and Group Organ- 
ization: 

1, Cooperative and _ workable 
standards suggested and adopted by 
the group through teacher guidance. 

2. Careful and understandable in- 
struction on care of all materials, 
Use of paper, mixing of paints, 
choices of materials for projects, 
cleaning up process, putting ma- 


terials away and general house- 
keeping. This to develop good work 
habits, make materials last longer, 
and develop pride of self and group. 

3. Daily evaluation by group as 
to operative policy, maintaining 
standards, and individual accom- 
plishment. 

These then are your basic values, 
your developmental philosophy that 
will give to each child satisfaction 
of creation through growth and 
accomplishment. And to you — the 
teacher — the basic group values 
will eliminate the haunting fear 
and establish pride of security in 
knowing you are developing respon- 
sible, creative citizens of tomorrow. 


April Language Work 


SPRING IS HERE 
Warr ARE the first things 


you have seen to tell you that spring 
is here? 

What flowers first appear? What 
birds? 

What do you notice about the 
animals, about the trees, and about 
other things in the great out of 
doors? 

You have named some of Spring’s 
happy messengers. Describe the 
joyful messengers of spring by 
filling in the blanks suitable words 
from the list below. 

1. These are 
messengers. 

2. The .... grasses, which . 
above the ...., .... soil just as soon 
as a.... day comes to .... them 
out. 

. The .... buds, which.... 
by day till they .... their 

. brown coats, and .... into 
... blossoms and .... green leaves. 
. The .... brooks that come 
.... and .... down their .... beds, 

5. The birds that .... through 
the.... sky... . how we love to see 
them and to hear them .... and 
.... and .... their .... songs. 

6. And the barnyard fowls, too; 
they tell us that .... spring is com- 


Spring’s ..... 


(Oral and Written) 
ANNE WYATT 


ing by their .... and ..... The 
.. rooster .... it from the fence 
with his .... voice; the hens go 
about as they up the 
yard; the geese ..... the ducks ...., 
while the old gobbler, .... about. 
... and .... his feathers. 
7. The lambs and 
calves and colts .... about with 
at being alive. 
8. There is a .... in the air; the 
sky seems .... than ever; the clouds 


gather in great white piles and float 


. across the blue; and then we 
know full well that spring has come. 
9. If we forgot it, the boys and 
girls would very soon remind us; for 
they are the best messengers of 
spring after all. Their .... noises as 
they .... and play, tell us that 
spring is herel 


little lazily 
blue fresh 
trill warble 
struts splashing 
sunny babbling 
strong shouts 
clearer romp 
merry joy 
softness play 
warmth invite 
bonny rippling 
proud unfold 


moist 
bursting 
clarion 
happy 
chattering 
balmy pebbly 
bright cheery 
scratch coax 
dashing burst 
blithesome shining 
clamorous run 
frolic jolly 
slowly bluer 
twitter warm 
dart cooing 
swell baby 
dainty peep 
clucking ruffles 
fragrant spring 


WHAT AM I DOING? 

The boys and girls may draw 
numbers. The pupil drawing I may 
stand before the class and act out 
some kind of spring work as hoeing 
the garden, planting seeds, mowing 
the lawn, fishing, feeding the chick- 
ens, driving the cows home at 
night. and so on. The other children 
may have five questions to guess 
what is being done as, 

Are you milking the cow? No, I 
am not milking the cow. 

Are you running a milk separator? 


amber 
delicate 
gobble 
leaping 
quack 
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Yes, I am running a milk separator. 


WHAT ANIMAL OR BIRD AM I? 

Draw numbers as before. The 
child who draws I imitates the 
action or noise of an animal or 
bird in the spring as little lambs, 
baby chicks, young calves, baby 
pigs, etc. The others may have 
three questions to find out what is 
imitated. Use have in the questions 


Have you wool on your back? 

Have you four feet? 

The one who guesses correctly 
has the next turn. 

A FISHING GAME 

Each pupil thinks of some rather 
well-known fish in lake or stream. 
Then the fisherman says, ‘Who is 
nibbling at my bait?” 

“A fish that lives in a river,” 
may be the reply. 

“Tell me more about yourself,” 
says the fisherman. 

The “fish” then tells several things 
about himself as, 

“TI am good to eat. I have some- 
thing sharp at the end of my nose. 
I am named after an animal.” 

The fisherman then has three 
guesses as, 

“Are you a perch?” 

“No. I am not a perch.” 

you a bass?” 

“No. I am not a bass.” 

you a catfish?” 

“Yes, [ am a catfish.” 

CATCHING THE SQUIRREL 

One of the children may play the 
part of the squirrel. The others may 
be rabbits, ponies, dogs, cats, or 
boys. 

The squirrel runs about the room 
and touches one of the pupils, say- 
ing as he does so. 

“Catch me if you can.” The child 


This is our flag, our country’s flag 
That all the winds are blowing. 

This is the flag we love so well 
With colors brightly glowing! 


Forever shine, oh, flag so brave! 


touched chases the squirrel until 
he is caught, then, in turn, touches 
another pupil, saying, “Catch me 
if you can.” 

THE GROWING STORY 


One pupil begins a story, another 
adds a few lines to carry it on. 
Someone else continues it. And so it 
goes round the class. It is interesting 
and amusing to hear how it grows 
and how it ends. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO 
JILL JOHNSON 

Jill Johnson was a pretty little 
girl and bright enough, but she 
seemed to be very forgetful. She 
couldn’t keep her mind on one thing 
a minute at a time. If her mother 
sent her to the store to get a loaf of 
bread, she might see a stray kitten 
which would start her going the 
opposite way, and before she knew 
it she would be at her little friend, 
Jane’s house, showing her the kit- 


_ ten she had found. 


One day Jill’s daddy asked her to 
rake the leaves, and what did Jill 

The pupils in turn may tell what 
she did. 

Another time her mother sent 
her to her grandmother’s with a pie 
she had just baked, and what do 
you think? 

Be ready to tell of some unusual 
thing Jill did. 

On another day that forgetful 
girl — it was the day before Easter 
— started home with a dozen eggs 
and two packages of Easter egg 
dye, but 


eee eee eee 


Complete this by adding various 
adventures. 

Try to keep your stories lively 
and humorous. Each pupil’s contri- 
bution should be brief. 


This Is Our Flag 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


For we will fail you never, 


March on, oh, flag! wave high: and 


proud, 
Forever and forever! 
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Begin other stories and make 
them grow. If you wish, each pupil 
may write part of the story before- 
hand and read it in class. 
STORIES OF PLANTS 
Write the story of some veg- 
etable, fruit, or grain you may have 
helped plant or cultivate as: lettuce, 
radishes, strawberries, pumpkins, 
beans, corn, potatoes, wheat. Or 
have the plant tell its own story as: 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF A PLANT 

At first I was hidden away in a 
seed. One day in spring a Kittle girl 
took me with my brothers and 
sisters, and planted us in the ground. 
She and her daddy covered us 
with rich soil about three inches 
deep. At first the ground seemed 
cold and damp, but the‘sun came 
out and warmed us. Soon I ex- 
claimed, “I believe I’m beginning 
to grow!” “So am I! And so am I!” 
cried the others of my family. 

Our seeds burst open and we 
pushed out. A few days more and I 
came above the ground. I looked like 
two leaves. Part of the seed was 
clinging to these leaves when I came 
out into the sunlight. 

Before long I had real leaves. 
Then blossoms began to grow. I 
thought them very lovely. Very soon 
the blossoms began to change to 
pods. These pods were green at 
first, but as they grew they turned 
yellow. When they were ripe, they 
were filled with black seeds, the 
same kind that the little girl had 
planted. Can you guess my name? 
Yes, I am a wax bean. 

When the stories are ready read 
them to the class and let the other 
boys and girls guess what plant you 
are telling about, 


This is the flag of which we're proud, 
On which we are depending; 

This is the flag we honor most 
The one we’re all defending, 
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Gifts for Mother and Father 


Miss ADAMS passed the hall 
display case and turned and came 
right, back to stand thoughtfully 
before a display case with the label: 


GIFTS FOR 
FATHER AND MOTHER 
by pupils of grades 1, 2, and 3 
“What a lovely display,” she said 
to herself. Miss Young, Miss Strong 
and, Miss’ Brown must be,,respon- 
sible fér this, ] wonder just why they 
are ymaking gifts at this, time. I 
must: ask them,,-and, also: find out 
how got these lovely results — 
gandlesticks;, tiles, little figurines, 
paper ‘weights, 
holders.” 
; Miss Adams was still considering 
‘the exhibit thoughtfully when Miss 
Strong,and Miss Young came by on 
their way..home. 

Boam,; admiring. your combined 
exhibits,” said Miss Adams, with a 
smile: “‘But how did you ever get 
such<lovely results with your clay 
projects?” 

“Well. in the first place,” volun- 
teered Miss Strong, “when little 
folks work in clay it has to be 
handled from start to finish in: one 
session (all except the coloring, of 
course) and that makes for strong, 
consistent effort. I pool the art time 
for a whole week in one day. And, 
of course, I see to it that the mod- 
elling clay has been mixed some time 
before, allowed to ripen to the right 
consistency, and stored in a crock 
with wet cloths and a damp gunny 
sack over it to keep it in, condition. 

“Before this chosen day I have 
also talked with the boys and girls 
about what things they would like 
to make and who they are going to 
give them to. In this case, as 
Mother’s day is at hand, and 
Father’s day not far off, we have 
those in mind. 

“Paper weights for Father’s desk, 
candle sticks for a party table, 
animal figurines for Mother’s curio 
shelf, pencil rests, and stamp con- 
tainers, small bowls for decoration 
or to hold paper clips, ash trays, 
are some of the articles within the 


and , ,even,,, pencil 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


capacity of the first, second and 
third grade children. I show them 
some things I have saved from the 
work of previous classes and we 
discuss and enjoy those and make 
other suggestions. Then I put these 
examples out of sight so that no 
child may be too much influenced 
by them.” 

“You certainly strive hard.,to 
develop the creative abilities of your 
young pupils,” interrupted Miss 
Adams. “And this exhibit shows 
how .you stress independent think- 
ing. But don’t you have to show 
your pupils how to,handle the clay?” 

“Oh, yes. Of course. We learn 
first to wedge it.or “spank” it to 
get the air bybbles out of it so that 
the article the child makes won’t 
burst ot. crack as it. dries. We make 
a sort of_ritual of this process — 
all wedging our clay at the same 
time to save noise and confusion. 
‘One, two, three, GO!’ or something 
of that sort, you know. We do this 
wedging standing by our seats and 
slapping our. ball of clay straight 
down on our oilcloth covered desks. 
We repeat about three times, work- 
ing in unison. Then we sit and shape 
our clay into a convenient ball,” 

“Don’t you show them any more 
than that?” asked Miss Adams. 

“Yes. I usually demonstrate the 
-making of a pinch-bowl, how to 
roll out a slab and cut it out to pat- 
tern, and how to place a hole for a 
candle stick that will fit the type of 
candle chosen.” 

“There must be some trick to 
that,” remarked Miss Adams, “for 
I remember making a candle stick 
when I was a child, punching the 
hole with the end of the candle 
itself to be sure it would fit, and 
then finding, when the candle stick 
was dry, that I could not get the 
candle into it.” 

“That was because clay shrinks 
as it dries,” replied Miss Strong. 
“We try to allow for that. But some- 
times we do not allow quite enough, 
and then we have to trim our candles 
to fit the candle sticks. 

“But I forgot to tell you that 


after the children have formed their 
clay into a ball, I send them to the 
window sill, where they find small 
water tins with water in them. They 
each take one. Hot little hands, you 
know, dry out the clay very fast 
and it becomes cracked and un- 
workable if it is not kept moist. 
It is frequently necessary to dip the 
finger tips in water and spread, a 
little water over the clay where 
needed. Not:too much, or the result 
is slime. 

“We also learn that if we are 
going to add one part to another, 
we must moisten both pieces at the 
joining with ‘slip’.” 

“Slip. What is that?” 

“Well, it is a very thin clay, the 
consistency of syrup. Potters meas- 
ure out clay and water very care- 
fully and go to elaborate pains to 
make slip. But for these simple 
little pieces that are not going to be 
baked, it is sufficient to take a 
little chunk of clay, moisten it in a 
small amount of water and stir it 
to a syrupy consistency. It is a 
sort of magic glue. After we have 
our parts ready (suppose we are 
to put a tail on a dog) we moisten 
the end of the tail and the spot it 
is to touch with slip, attach them 
and work them well together so 
that we cannot see the seam. That 
is all there is to it.” 

“It sounds easy,” said Miss 
Adams. “I am going to try my 
luck.” 

**And how do the children get the 
half apple candle stick>”’ asked the 
principal who had joined them. 

“That is easy,” said Miss Adams. 
“First we round up our ball. Some 
cut our ball in two with a piece of 
string, or with a table knife, if they 
have one. Some, of course, plan to 
use the whole ball, but flatten it a 
little on the base. Those who want 
candle sticks poke a hole in the 
center, gently, either with finger 
or candle, and work it out to fit 
the candle. They comment on each 
other’s work as they proceed. 

““*Tommie’s is too wide to hold a 
candle,” says one. ‘Mine upsets 
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when I put my candle in it,’ says 
another. ‘Mary has put three little 
candles in hers. Isn’t that pretty?’ 
says another. We discuss these 
comments, find out how to remedy 
the difficulty if need be, and gen- 
erally have a grand time solving 


our problems. Making a pinch bowl — 


is like making a candle stick, only 
we start with a large ball, press our 
two thumbs down in the center, 
then keep the ball turning in our 
hands while we widen the hole, 
and gradually reduce the thickness 
of the walls. We want the walls 
nice and even, of course. That is 
why we revolve the bowl as we 
work. Of course, at first a child is 
likely to have a bowl with one thin 
side and one thick side. If it is too 
mis-shapen, he can roll it into a ball 
again and start over.” 

“I suppose there are many varia- 
tions and combinations that chil- 
dren will think of,” said the Prin- 
cipal. 

“O, yes,” replied Miss Brown. 
“You remember chubby, awkward 
Chuck. Well, he dreamed up a 
wondérful gadget for Father’s desk. 
He made a clay slab and pressed 
his. pencil deep into the front of it 
to make a ledge for the pencil to 


rest in. Then he modelled a clay 
pinchbowl of very small size and 
attached it with slip to the top of 
the slab to hold stamps. Then he 
modelled a little clay dog and at- 
tached it to the slab in such a 
way that it appeared to be trying to 
drink out of this bowl. It was not 
exactly a thing of beauty, but it 
was original, and I do hope his 
father will appreciate it.” 

“He will,’ said the Principal. 
“He is very proud of Chuck’s 
ability to ‘dream up’ things, as you 
say.” 


“T can see that it is all very de- ~ 


veloping,’ mused Miss Adams. 
there any _ paticular directions 
needed for the finishing?” 

“Yes, a few,” said Miss Strong. 
“The most important is to let the 
objects get bone dry before you 
paint them. If some are distressingly 
irregular in surface, you can then 
smooth them off with sandpaper, 
but this is not really ‘cricket.’ A 
good potter would make his surface 
as smooth as possible before it 
dried, and that is what I try to have 
the boys and girls do. 

“Then we simply paint with 
showcard paints. We discuss color, 
of course. We know that we could 


paint little figurines realistically 
byt. that we do not need to. We 
‘consider the room where the article 
will be used. If it is to be placed on 
a certain piece .of furniture, we 
consider the color of that, too. For 
instance, Chuck’s combination pen- 
cil rest and stamp case was to be 
placed on father’s desk on his green 
blotter. So, for variety’s sake, Chuck 
painted it dark red. The other pupils 
have similar decisions to make.”’ 

“Don’t forget to explain why the 
surfaces shine,” prompted Miss 
Young. 

“Oh, yes, for purposes of protec- 
tion, we give the articles a coat of 
clear shellac after the paint is 
completely dry. They must be dry, 
for any moisture remaining would 
make the shellac appear milky. 
When the articles have been care- 
fully shellacked and let dry, they 
are much tougher and not so likely 
to get broken. For my part, I wish 
they did not shine so. But that 
shine is dear to the hearts of chil- 
dren. They love it.”’ 

“Well,” said Miss Adams, “I 
always get inspiration when I go 
past this display case. But it is get- 
ting late. I must go on. Thank you 
for a wonderful lesson in art.” 
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Reapine and writing, reading 
and writing! Reading fairy stories, 
hits of. biography, true stories, 
other children’s original stories; all 
kinds of stories this third grade had 
enjoyed with the teacher all the 
school year. Writing stories to en- 
tertain other boys and girls — 
stories about brownies, witches, 
princesses, and giants, real adven- 
tures, stories about pets, autobiog- 
raphies; all kinds of stories these 
enthusiastic boys and girls had 
written every week since the begin- 
ning of school. 

By April there were so many in- 
tensely interested little writers that 
the teacher decided that a Story 
Club organized in the spring might 
carry on through the summer with 
most satisfying results. The young- 
sters were thrilled with the idea 
and the group met for an hour after 
school once every ten days. During 
summer vacation the club met once 
a week under the leadership of an 
interested mother who had done 
some writing for publication. 

The only requirement for member- 
ship in the Story Club was to write 
a story. The teacher and mother 
wrote along with the other members 
of the club. Each one kept his 
stories in his individual notebook. 


At the meetings these were read . 


and discussed. At the end of the 
year each member of the club re- 
ceived a mimeographed book of the 
favorite stories. 

Following are stories written in 
April by the third grade pupils of 
Miss Muriel Northrup, Park Av- 
enue School, which may be read 
by other classes to inspire and help 
boys and girls in their own creative 
writing. They will love organizing a 
Story Club of their very ownl 


Funny Rabbit 


BY SHARON CHUMBLEY 


Once in the far edge of a city 
called Rabbit Town there was a 
rabbit named Funny Bunny. One 
year just before Easter Funny 
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The Third Grade Story Club 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Bunny and his mother and father 
and his sister and brother were all 
coloring Easter eggs. When they 
all had dyed the last egg, the 
mother said, “‘Now we must all go 
for a walk.” So they did. But, Funny 
Bunny hated walks; so he didn’t go 
along. 

He went out on the back porch 
where they had been coloring Easter 
eggs. He climbed up on the table 
and before he knew what was hap- 
pening, he fell into the blue dye. 
In getting out of that, he fell into 
the red dye. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Just then he heard his father and 
mother and his sister and brother 
coming home. 

“You look like my Easter egg. 
Ha-ha,” said his sister. “What has 
happened to you?” His mother 
grabbed him and took him into the 
bathroom, She scrubbed and she 
tubbed and she rubbed and she 
scrubbed, but she couldn’t get the 
dye off. And from what I’ve heard 
there still is a red and blue rabbit 
named Funny Bunny in Rabbit 
Town. And is that rabbit funny 
looking. 


The Hard Boiled Egg 


BY BILL BRIGGS 


Once there was an egg in an ice 
box. It was a very, very little egg. 
It was the only one left. Into the 
ice box came a hand. Out went the 
egg into a pot of hot water. The egg 
was scared almost to death. Then 
he said, “Pot, boil me over — and 
do it fast.” The next minute he was 
on the ground. He said, “Nobody 
can hurt me. I’m hard bciled!” 

He started down the road. He 
came to a house. There were lots of 
boiled eggs there. He went up 
among them. He met an egg and he 
liked it. His name was Peter. He 
was hard boiled, too. He said, “We 
are going to get deviled.” “‘Dev- 
iled?”’ cried the first egg. “I don’t 
want to get deviled.” So out the 
window he went. 

Down the road he went. He didn’t 


stop till he fell in a creek. When he 
got out of the creek he met an 
Easter rabbit. The rabbit said, 
“What are you doing on the Easter 
Rabbit Territory? We own this. 
This is the Easter Castle. But we 
can use you.” 

When they got to the castle, 
they met Grandfather Rabbit. The 
Easter Rabbit said to him, 
“Couldn’t we use this hard boiled 
egg?” And Grandfather said, ‘We 
could.” So they dyed the egg all 
colors and sent him to a little crip- 
pled boy’ who loved The Hard 
Boiled Egg. 


The Wee Bunny 


BY JUDY BROWN 


Once upon a time in a forest was 
a little house. Now in this house 
was a mamma bunny and a papa 
bunny. The forest was full of fairies. 
They could even turn the forest into 
glass, make it beautiful colors, or fill 
it with birds of all kinds. The 
bunnies were very happy, but they 
had one wish -—- that they might 
have a baby bunny. So one night 
they called in all their friends. They 
said, “We wish we had a baby 
bunny and we wish you would help 
us get one.” Their friends thought 
and thought. 

Then up jumped the robin. “l 
have an idea,” he said. ‘‘We will go 
and see the fairies.” “That is a good 
idea,” said the others. “But, the 
fairies will get scared when they see 
all of us and fly away.” 

“Let’s choose someone to go,” 
said the chipmunk. ‘“‘Why not choose 
the robin, since it was his idea.”” The 
robin packed his little bag and flew 
away. By the next night he reached 
the middle of the forest. All of a 
sudden he saw a bright, bright light 
and there were the fairies dancing 
in a ring. He flew down in the middle 
of the ring, but the fairies were 
afraid and flew away. 

So the robin went back home and 
told his friends. They thought and 
thought again. Then they said, 
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“Send the robin to visit the King 
and maybe he will give us a baby 
bunny.” So poor Robin went again. 
The robin flew all day and at night 
he reached the end of the woods. 
He saw a light in a house and walked 
up to the door. A very pretty girl 
came to the door. “Come inside,” 
she said. “‘While you rest I'll fix you 
a supper of brown bread and goat’s 
milk.” They ate and then went to 
bed. 

The robin woke up early in the 
morning and in his ear was a soft 
whisper, “This girl may bring you 
luck, this girl may bring you luck.” 
Over and over it was said. The girl 
got him a good breakfast of eggs 
and a tall glass of cold white milk. 
Then she took a little blue comb 
and combed his feathers. She said 
goodbye and he flew away. 

In the middle of the day he 
reached the city where the King 
lived. He came to the palace and 
knocked. A maid said, “Come in.” 
The robin sat down in a chair of 
satin and lace. He heard a rustling 


noise. In came the King. The robin’ 


bowed low and the King sat down 
on his throne. The robin said, “Dear 
King, my friend, the rabbit and his 
wife are very sad. They have a nice 
home, but they want a baby bunny.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do 
about it?” 

“T will do anything to help them 
get the baby bunny.” 

“Then, first of all, give me a 
forest of glass.” So the robin called 
the fairies, and before you could say 
James Jumpinghouse, the forest 
was pure glass. The King and the 
robin rode on a big white horse to 
see the glass forest. The King was 
greedy for more, so he said, “I 
want a bird with feathers so bright 
that it hurts your eyes and a bill of 
pure gold.” So the robin called the 
fairies again. 

The next morning the maid 
brought the King a big box which 
she opened for him. Her eyes hurt 
so much that she dropped the box. 
The King saw, to his surprise, that 
in the box was a bird with a bill of 
pure gold. But, the King was still 
greedy for more and said, “I want 
two more things. The first is a cage 
of silver for the bird with a gold 


bill.” The robin got it from the 
fairies. Then the King said, “‘Robin, 
now comes your hard task. Find me 
a girl that my prince will marry.” 

“Oh, that will be easy,” said the 
robin, taking out a little blue comb 
and thinking of the beautiful girl 
he had stayed with that night. 
He found her picking wild flowers on 
a windy hill. When the robin asked 
her to come with him, the fairies 
who were hiding nearby in the 
daisies flew out. And, with their 
wands, made a very nice cart with 
a big horse hitched to it. The girl 
and robin got in and away they 
went. 

When they got to the palace, the 
King liked the girl and had her 
dressed in beautiful clothes. The 
girl and the prince were married, 
Then, on Easter morning, the King 
sent the rabbits a wee baby bunny 
from his pet shop. And the robin 
got a lovely gold bird bath for 
granting the rabbits’ wish. He was 
so happy because the whispering 
in his ear had come true. 


A Pink Chicken 


BY ANNE SEVER 


One day Mrs. Speckled Hen had 
ten babies named Nick, Mick, 
Rick, Dick, Jack, Pack, Lack, 
Kack, Sack, and Tack. Then one 
day later she had one more baby 
and this baby was pink. Mrs, 
Speckled Hen was ashamed to show 
anybody her pink chick. Every- 
body would make fun of her except 
her brother, Jack. He knew his 
only sister could not help it. He 
said, “Some day you will be famous 
and the ones who make fun of you 
will be sorry.” 

When all of Mrs. Speckled Hen’s 
chickens were big, Grandfather 
Bunny was choosing two more 
Easter bunnies: When he came to 
Mrs. Speckled Hen’s house the 
pink chicken opened the door. 
“‘Well, well,” said Mr. Bunny. “I 
think I would like you to be my 
Easter chick. I will put you in Billy 
Kelly’s basket. He has been sick 
for two years and I am sure he 
would like you.” So the pink 
chicken went to Billy’s house and 


they were very happy together. 
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One day the King of the Easter 
Eggs said, ““We have no more bun- 
nies to deliver eggs, so we must use 
swift chickens. I’d_ like colored 
chickens.” Grandfather said, “I 
remember giving a pink chicken to 
Billy Kelly. He is the swiftest and 
best one I know to go to the hill- 
top.” 

The pink chicken went and was 
famous. And, boy! Mrs. Speckled 
Hen was the proudest mother in the 
world! 


Bunny and the Red Shoes 


BY MARK WILSON 


One day Bunny Rabbit’s mother 
said to him, “What do you want 
for your Easter present?” “I want 
a pair of red shoes,” he said. 

“What! Red shoes — there isn’t 
such a thing,” said his mother. 

“Yes, there is,” said Bunny. “I 
saw a fairy with red shoes on.” 

“A fairy might have them, but I 
cannot get you red shoes for Easter.” 

Poor Bunny was so disappointed 
he went out doors and cried and 
cried. Suddenly someone touched 
him and said, ““What’s the matter, 
little one?” He was surprised to see 
the fairy that had the red shoes. 
“My mother can’t get me any red 
shoes — and I do so want some for 
Easter Sunday.” 

‘Well, go down to the old shoe by 
the river. That’s where I won my 
red shoes.” “Oh, thank you, thank 
you,” said Bunny, hopping down 
to the river. Some way or other the 
people that owned the old shoe 
found out that Bunny was coming 
and they thought they’d play a 
joke on him. So they put a pail of 
water over the door and when 
Bunny opened it the water spilled 
all over him and he ran crying home 
to his mother. He sobbed and 
sobbed, but said, “I want to get a 
pair of red shoes so I’m going back, 
water or no water.”’ And his mother 
couldn’t stop him. 

This time when he got there, he 
got a ticket. His number was 52. 
When the man called the number 
for the red shoes, it was 52. 


“I win,” yelled Bunny. “I win.” 
And the happiest rabbit that Easter 
Sunday morning was Bunny, with 
his red shoes on. 
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Primary Unit on Cowboys 
LAVINA JASNOCH 


General Outline 


I. Why unit was chosen. 

II. Major purposes. 

III. Approach. 

IV. Teaching Procedure. 
A. Correlation 


1. Language 

2. Reading 

3. Writing 

4. Art and Music 
5. Construction 


V. Completion of unit. 
VI. Sources of materials. 


COWBOYS 


A. Why this unit was chosen 


All children have an early 
enjoyable interest in cow- 
boys; many concrete objects 
can be brought in to create 
interest and develop a new 
vocabulary; and it evolves 
around much pupil activity 
and participation. 


B. Major purposes. 


To enable children to express 
themselves about cowboys 
and the West. 

To help children gain an 
understanding. and apprecia- 
tion of the work and life of a 
cowboy. 

To aid children in learning 
to work with one another. 
To stimulate a new different 
interest. 

To provide for much muscu- 
lar and free movement ac- 
tivity. 


Ill. Approach 
(a) Have each pupil tell of his 


favorite cowboy, actor or real. 


(b) Bring a picture of a cowboy, 


explain about his dress and 
what he may be doing. 


(c) Teacher may give a little 


information on the import- 
ant part played by the early 
cowboys. 


IV. Teaching Procedure. 
A. 


Pictures 

1. Arrange all pictures on a 
bulletin board. Later these 
may be assembled with origi- 
nal stories, into a book and 
placed on the library table 


E. 


for recreation reading. 
Oral and Written Language 
Expression 

1. Talk about pictures 

2. Explain articles and wear- 
ing apparel of cowboys. 

3. Bring knowledge from 
parents of early cowboys or 
have an old-timer come into 
the classroom to relate inci- 
dents. 

4. Write sentences and short 
stories about cowboys and 
the West. 

5. Write a letter to a friend 
asking him to come and play 
cowboy with you. 

Reading 

1. Read stories composed in 
class or individually. 

2. Mimeograph the stories 
for each child to read. 

3. Read stories from books. 
4. Library reading on cow- 
boys and the West. 

Music 

1. Many songs about cow- 
boys, rodeos and the West 
are available. 


‘Arts and Activity. 


1. Large free brush paintings 
of cowboys and the West. 


2. Illustrations of pencil and 


crayon. 

3. Clay modeling and carving. 
4. Room decorating. 

5. Original number stories. 
6. Construction of a ranch 
in corner of a room, making 
fences, corrals, houses, 
branding chutes, cowboys, 


horses and cattle. 

7. Building an imaginary 

horse from a sawhorse. 
a. Locate or have a pupil 
bring a saw horse. Draw a 
horse’s head on heavy 
cardboard — cut out and 
nail to front end of saw 
horse. Nail a rope tail to 
opposite end. Throw a 
blanket over the body 
and all will want to ride— 
even double. 
Lasso-ing the horse and 
rope throwing contests 
add interest also. 


Completing the Unit. 
A. We completed our unit by 


inviting the kindergarten 
class to a big “‘Round-Up.” 
Everyone came wearing 
some cowboy apparel. Games 
were played. 


VI. Sources of materials. 


A. Any dime store. 
B. Books. 


1. Cowboy Tommy, San- 
ford Tousey. 

2, Cowboy Tommy’s 
Round-Up, Sanford Tousey. 
3. First Book of Cowboys, 
Benjamin Brewster. 

4. Faces and Places (Very 
Good), Quinlan Readers. 
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An Hour in Room 106 


Recess was just over and as 
the children came into their class- 
room they laid their heads down on 
the tables for a brief rest period. 
The teacher sang softly as she moved 
about among them. Soon she said, 
“Heads up! Would you like to slip 
over here and sit on the floor?” 
The work was begun by praising 
the boys and girls in order to set off 
a favorable reaction and make them 
feel responsible for the success of 
the morning. 

Then the teacher recalled a trip 
they had taken to the airport and 
the chart, “‘A Trip to the Airport,” 
was read, three or four children 
participating in the oral reading. 


A TRIP TO THE AIRPORT 


We went to the airport. 

On our way we saw a big plane 
above us. 

We saw a weather vane and an 
anemometer on top of the building. 

A weather vane tells from which 
way the wind is blowing. 

The anemometer tells how fast 
the wind is blowing. 

Outside we saw rain gauges that 
measure rain. 

We saw thermometers and re- 
corders. 

We looked at the teletype ma- 
chine. 

It told in code the weather in 
other towns. 

We saw a machine that made 
weather maps. 

We saw a gauge that told how 
fast the wind was blowing. 

We saw another gauge that said 
the wind was coming from the south- 
west. 

Mr. Riley showed us around the 
weather bureau. 

We had a coke in the restaurant. 

We had fun. 

The teacher did not attempt to 
review what they had seen, only, 
[ believe, in so far as it helped the 
boys and girls feel again the same 
eelings as they had while at the 
‘irport —*to bring back the move- 
nent and color of the most thrilling 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


things which could be expressed 
artistically; for the two groups that 
were not reading with the teacher 
had planned to color. Mrs. B. said, 
“T'll be anxious to see the pictures 
you make now of what you saw at 
the airport.” And the crayon pic- 
tures were begun. 

The plan for this period of the 
forenoon was on the chalk board 
where the class could refer to it. 
(Opportunity for reading) 


OUR PLANS 
Ka-Ko’s 
*1. Read, 2. Color, 3. Movie 
Stephen’s 
1. Color, 2. Cut flowers, *3. Read 
Steven’s 
_1. Color, *2. Read, 3. Movie 
As the teacher began working 
with KaKo’s group, she said, “You 
know, the other day we had a story 
about the seasons. Could you tell 
us something about that story?” A 
little girl happily gave part of the 
story. Then, in preparation for 
playing it, the teacher questioned 
the youngsters and wrote their 
replies on the chalkboard. 
Teacher: Who were the characters? 
Child: The months. 
T. Who was the one with the 
long white beard? 
C. January. 
T. The month when violets bloom? 
C. March 
T. The month when strawberries 
are ripe? 
C. June 
T. When apples are ripe? 
C. September 
T. Whom will you choose to play 
the part of January? 
C. Bill 
(The children chose classmates 
to play the other months.) 
T. Then there were two sisters — 
and we have two sisters here. 
Ka- Ko. She will be the mean one 
and I’ll be the nice one. 
Kjella. No. Vll be the good one! 
(The teacher explained that it is 
fun to play the part of bad char- 
acters; said she loved to be the 


stepmother in “Cinderella.” Then 
asked a boy to choose the good 
sister.) 

The characters were read from the 
board as follows: 


January Bill 

March Morris 

June Walene 
September Dick 

2 sisters Kjella and Ka-Ko 


The story was played twice, the 
youngsters quietly enjoying it, and 
both girls were given the opportu- 
nity to be the good sister. Then 
the characters were again read from 
the board. Attention was called to 
the beginning of March and Morris 
— that they were alike. The teacher 
told the children that tomorrow 
they would play the seasons again, 
this time using the puppets which 
a child had brought in. 

When Stephen’s group was ready 
to read, she said, “I’m anxious for 
you to show these people how much 
you know about weather. Here are 
some weather riddles! Would you 
like to choose one, read it to your- 
self now; then take turns reading 
aloud for the class to guess the 
answer?” The wind chart was posted 
for the children to refer to while 
reading the riddles. 

(Example of one of the riddles:) 

The wind is blowing. 

The flag is blowing. 

Leaves are blowing, too. 

What kind of a wind is it? 

Although some of the youngsters 
had difficulty with the. words, they 
seemed to enjoy the work. At the 
end of the Riddle-Reading Class 
period the children were given two 
riddles each, to take home if they 
wished. They were asked to read 
the riddles; then draw pictures on 
the back to illustrate them. 


The reading work for Steven’s 
group was to read the film, “Little 
Black Sambo,” to the other chil- 
dren. Lack of time was a problem 
here, but this did not interfere with 
the children’s enjoyment of the film. 
They voted to stay overtime to see 
it through. 
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First Lessons in Cut-Paper Designing 


JENNIE M. HAVER 


"Tere may be nothing new 
under the sun, but there is such a 
thing as developing something old 
until, to all intents and purposes, 
it becomes new. And that is what 
children do each day when they 
are given materials that lead them 
away from the commonplace and 
focus their attention on making 
original designs. Not designs copied 
or traced from supplied patterns, 
but designs that grow step by step, 
as each child gets a feeling for line, 


proportion, and balance. Cut-paper 
designing in itself is an old story, 
but each year children grow more 
skillful in solving their design prob- 
lems with scissors and paper and a 
touch of glowing imagination. 

A simple first step in paper cut- 
ting is to fold a paper down the 
center and cut on the fold. With in- 
experienced pupils it is well to sug- 
gest that the paper be held by the 
fold when the cutting is done. With- 
out this simple direction, more than 
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one child finds that his cherished 
dream falls apart. 

Designs cut on one fold may be 
silhouettes or stencils, depending 
on the decorative problem in mind. 
Illustrations of both types are 
shown. 


Square designs are made by 


Paper 
Sculpture 


LAVERNE SWIFT, 
Art Consultant 


PHYLLIS J. SHANE, 
Elementary Consultant with the 
California Teachers and 
National Educational Association 


Paper sculpture is your answer 
to what can I have my group do 
that is both stimulating and differ- 
ent. This type of creative endeavor 
can supply any correlating or decor- 
ative need. 

Paper sculpture is cutting, folding 
or twisting paper to give dimension 
and form. This media gives each 
child an opportunity to create and 
experience success. It is the use of 
familiar materials in a different way. 

Paper, paste, and scissors’ are 
your base ingredients. Your guid- 
ance and the child’s initiative will 
do the rest. 

Paper sculpture is ideal for build- 
ing Social Living units. The group 


folding the paper in the center 
vertically and then horizontally. 
The folded square should be held 
by the center when cutting is done. 
Sometimes it is necessary to unfold 
the square, find the center, then 
refold. Simple directions like these 
add so much to the effect of first 


MATERIALS NEEDED? 


Conatruction naver 

(save scraps and cardbonrd) 
Scissors 

Paste 


Rubber Cement 
Pencils 
Crayons 


Scissors 


CUT FORMS BASED ON GEOMETRIC SHAPES: 


Pencils 
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lessons in paper cutting. 

As for subjects for paper cutting, 
the choice is almost unlimited. 
The earth, the sky, the waters under 
the sea — all are filled with won- 
ders to be unlocked by a skilled 
teacher and a room full of eager- 
eyed children. 


PAPER 


(Use pencil as a curling Crayons 
iron by winding strips of or 
paper around it) decorations, 


ff 


SPIRALS, FRINGES, PAPER CURLS MAY SE UTILIZED: 
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may construct unlimited forms, 


The shapes may be combined in 
create chapacters frou. the present interesting abstract designs 
and the past, build an entire village and shadow box framed, 


or city on their work table, establish 
table top story groups, and illus- 
trate by dimension things they are 
studying. 


Poster work and bulletin boards 
done in this form offer stimulating 
relief from flat pictures or prints. 
Window pane seasonal greetings 
displays are most colorful done in 
paper sculpture. Paper sculpture 
Pieces set on contrasting back. 
grounds in shadow box frames will] 
add beauty to your room. 


Combine shapes and forme to build desired objects thus giving 
replistic dimension, 


Buildings of all kinds, 


The-effect of this type of sculpture 
depends on projecting surfaces and 
the high shadows they make. Conse- 
quently the higher the pieces the 
deeper the shadows. 

As a group project paper sculp- 
ture satisfies the needs of working 


together and as an individual pro- 
ject it gives to the child who hesi- 
tates to use water colors or resents 
crayons the opportunity of creating 
individually with materials he knows 
and enjoys. 


Trains Trucks Boats 


The Clown 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


The clown is such a funny man, The circus has its animals, 


He pleases old and young, Its side-shows and its tents, 
And, far and wide, across the land, Its acrobats on high trapeze, 
We hear his praises sung. Who keep us in suspense; 


This fellow always has a smile Its lions and its tigers and 
That spreads from ear to ear, Its bare-back riders, too; 
And everywhere he travels, he In fact, it has too many things 
Spreads happiness and cheer. To keep them all in view. 


His funny antics make us laugh, But, when they have the big parade, 
He brings a lot of joy, Each time they come to town, 

And he is loved, both near and far, Of all the rest, I like the best, 

By every girl and boy. The funny circus clown, 
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We play games, but we work at school. We go to kindergarten not to get ready 
for first grade, but to learn. We learn something new each day. 


Is the Kindergarten 


a Learning Situation? 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


[‘HRoucH the years the kin- 
dergarten has been in existence, 
parents have had various concep- 
tions of its purpose such as: a place 
where the children go to play — a 
place where the boys and girls get 
ready for first grade — a fine “‘park- 
ing place” for the youngsters. We 
teachers are very largely responsible 
for these ideas. We ourselves have 
felt that if we developed right atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and other ab- 
stract qualities our work was suc- 
cessful. Granted these are most 
important; but, in the process of 
their development it is quite possible 
for us to teach the children some- 
thing definite. Otherwise the 


expense of the kindergarten is not 
justified. 

If kindergarten teachers them- 
selves feel that their schoolrooms 
are learning situations where the 
children come not to play, not only 
to get ready for first grade — but, 
to learn something concrete; then 
lead the parents to share their 
thinking, it will soon be an accepted 
fact that no other grade in the 
school is more important than the 
kindergarten. 

In our school we have been ex- 
perimenting with this. In the fall 
when all the mothers of beginning 
kindergarten children meet at the 
school for a group conference with 


the teacher, she outlines some of the 
work she hopes will be accomplished 
during the school year, tells the 
parents that she doesn’t believe it 
worthwhile for them to expend the 
effort, time, and money to send 
their children to kindergarten unless 
they can see that the youngsters 
are learning something. They are 
told that the boys and girls will 
be taught at least one new thing 
each day — a rhyme, a snatch of 
song, a bit of science, a new game, 
and so on. The teacher herself 
will keep a record of each day’s 
achievements. She believes that 
the attitude of wanting to learn is 
the best preparation, not only for 
first grade; but for every grade, 
kindergarten included. 

When the teacher is invited to a 
Coffee at one of the homes, to talk 
with the mothers, she plans very 
carefully. She prepares a list of some 
of the specific aims of kindergarten, 
mimeographed copies of these so 
that each mother may be given a 
little book in a bright construction 
paper cover entitled SOME KIN- 
DERGARTEN AIMS, Following 
is the list: 


SOME SPECIFIC AIMS 

OF THE KINDERGARTEN 

When we consider these we should 
remember that learning is different 
for each child. Not all children are 
ready for the same learnings at the 
same time. Each child has his own 
tempo. In our desire to help we must 
not try to force the learning of any 
of the following. We believe that 
parents can help most with the 
aims marked*. It is best to stress 
only one learning at a time, as, if 
a child is learning his address, 
leave the date of his birthday for a 
later time. 

We hope that the boys and girls 
who are mature enough for it will: 

Face problems in a constructive 
way. (Example: Look carefully for a 
lost mitten, rather than stand and 
cry.) 

Get along well with other children. 

Take part in games and all other 
school activities. 

Know address and telephone num- 


ber. * 
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Know birthday and age.* 

Know the eight colors. 

Be able to give and follow direc- 
tions. 

Be courteous. Do not interrupt 
when others are speaking. Say 
“Please,” “Thank you,” “Good 
morning.” * 

Take responsibility. (Help with 
schoolroom chores.) 

Take part in discussions. 

Put on and take off wraps without 
dawdling.* 

Give the days of the week. (We 
have a song which teaches this.) 

Express ideas through dramatic 
play. 

Re-tell a story; or make up an 
original story. Make up a story from 


a picture. 

Do handwork. (Cut, paste, color, 
paint) Draw a recognizable object. 

Know at least twenty fingerplays, 
Mother Goose rhymes, or poems. 

Rest quietly. 

Get ready for reading by: 

Seeing likenesses and differences, 

Being conscious that reading is 
done from left to right and from 
top to bottom. (The calendar is 
one help in this.) 

Hearing rhyming words. 

Being curious as to what labels 
gay. 

Matching. forms — 
squares, triangles. 

Having habits of attention, abil- 
ity to think clearly, and to relate 
ideas, 

Enjoying books, films, radio pro- 
grams, and excursions. 

Arithmetic at the kindergarten 
level is very much a part of living. 
Counting or grouping children for 
real reasons such as roll call, singing 
in small groups, etc., counting and 
grouping objects for work or play 
needs — seven more blocks, ten 
cents for supplies. 

Count to twenty. 

Know the meaning of one, two, 
three, four, five. 

Recognize small groups of objects 
without counting. 

Meaning of first, second, third, 
and so on. (We learn finger plays 
which help with this.) 

Recognition of figures as needed, 
(If your child wants to write these, 
teach him to begin at the top in 


circles, 
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writing numbers.)* 

Participate in the rhythm band. 

Sing a song alone. 

Be able to hear differences in 
time; whether music is slow or fast, 

Manuscript name (if he wants to), 
This should be done under super- 
vision. * 

Tie shoes.* 

Know a penny, nickel, dime, and 
a quarter.* 

Know opposites: winter, summer 
— full. empty — up, down — 
asleep, awake — cold, hot — clean, 
dirty — night, day — boy, girl — 
little, big -- slow, fast. 

Like school.* 

It is not expected that any child 
will be able to do all the preceding; 
so, please, don’t “worry” if yours 
cannot ‘by the end of the kinder- 
garten year. However, we hope 
thatthe majority of children will 
accomplish most of this. 

— Kindergarten Teacher 


Now in April other kindergarten 
teachers may find this helpful in 
checking the year’s work of their 
pupils and letting the parents know 
what their children have accom- 
plished, even in kindergarten, This 
will help convince the public that 
the kindergarten is not only a place 
to play, not only for getting ready 
for first grade, and not merely a 
“parking place”; but is a happy 
learning situation. 

Then at the end of the school year 
the mothers are given another mim- 
eographed book, this one entitled 
KINDERGARTEN RHYMES 
AND POFMS. On the first page is 
the following note: 

These are some of the poems the 
kindergarten class has learned this 
school year. It would be helpful if 
you would say them over with your 
child -- a few at a time — during 
the summer. 

The poems will be passed on to the 
first grade teacher and will be re- 
viewed next fall. 

On the following pages the poems 
were divided into three groups: 
(1) FALL — (2) WINTER — 
(3) SPRING 

FALL RHYMES AND POEMS 
* Five red apples hanging on a tree, 

The juiciest apples you ever did 

see! 


The wind came past and gave an 
angry frown 
And one little apple came tum- 
bling down. 
Four red apples, etc. 
—Nursery School Teacher from 
England 


Away up high in the apple tree, 

Two little apples smiled at me. 

I shook that tree as hard as I 
could, 

And down came those apples. 

Um — um — were they good! 

— Unknown 

Here’s a ball, 

And here’s a ball, ; 

And a great big ball I see. * 

Shall we count them? 

Are you ready? 

One, two, three. 

Two little houses shut up tight, 

Open the windows and let in the 
light. 

Ten kindergarten boys and girls 

Ready for school at nine o’clock 

Here they go walking to school. 

Two tall telephone poles 

And between them a 
strung, 

Two little birds hopped on 

And swung and swung. 

The airplane has great big wings 

And a propeller that goes round 
and round. 

It goes up, up, up, 

And down, down, down. 


wire is 


I wake in the morning early 
And always the very first thing, 
I poke out my head, 

And I sit up in bed, 

And I sing and I sing and I sing. 


Poem beginning “Down, down, 
yellow and brown” by Eleanor 
Farjeon 
* Red leaves, yellow leaves, 

And leaves of russet brown, 

Fluttering on the tree tops 

In country and in town. 

Puff! comes a breath of wind. 

See them flutter down! 

Red leaves, yellow leaves, 

And leaves of russet brown. 


* Five little squirrels 
Sitting in a tree. 
The first one said, 
“What do I see?” 
The second one said, 
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“A man with a gun.” 
The third one said, 
“Let’s run, let’s run!” 
The fourth one said, 
“Let’s hide in the 
The fifth one said, 
“Oh, I’m not afraid.” 
Bang! Away they all ran! 


shade.” 


Whisky Frisky 
Hippity hop, 

Up he goes 

To the tree topl 


Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 
Down he scampers 
To the ground, 


Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 
Tall as a feather, 
Broad as a saill 


Where’s his supper? 
In the shell, 
Snappy, cracky, 

Out it fell. 


— Anonymous 


* A FUNNY little woman in a 

pointed cap (Make cap) 

On my door went rap, rap, rap. 
(pound) 

When I went to open it she was 
not there. 

She was riding on a broomstick 

High in the air! (pointing up) 


Five little jack-o-lanterns sitting 
on a gate, 

The first little jack-o-lantern said, 
“My, it’s getting late.” 
The second little jack-o-lantern 

said, “Who goes there?” 

The third little jack-o-lantern 
said, ““There are witches in 
the air.” 

The fourth little jack-o-lantern 
said, “It’s only Hallowe’en 
fun.” 

The fifth little jack-o-lantern said, 
“Let’s run, let’s run.” 
When PUFF went the wind, 

Out went the lights, 

Away ran the jack-o-lanterns 

On Hallowe’en night. 

“Gobble, gobble.”’ said the turkey, 

“Soon will be ‘Thanksgiving Day! 

How will you treat me? 


Will you eat me? 
Then I'l] quickly run away!” 


WINTER RHYMES AND POEMS 


Poems by Dorothy Aldis begin- 
ning “When it is the winter time —” 
and “The fenceposts wear marsh- 
mallow hats on a snowy day — —” 


SANTA 


* O, clap, clap your hands, 
And sing out with glee! 
For Christmas is coming and 
merry are we! 


Now swift o’er the snow the tiny 
reindeer 

Are trotting and bringing good 
Santa Claus near. 


Our stockings we'll hang and 
while we're asleep 

Then down through the chimney 
will Santa Claus creep, 


He’ll empty his pack, then up he 
will come, 

And calling his reindeer will hurry 
away home. 


- «Then clap, clap your hands and 


sing out with glee, 
For Christmas is coming and 
merry are we! 


* JACK-IN-THE-BOX 


Here is the box, 
Here is the top, 
Lift up the lid, 

Out Jack will pop! 


* TOY SOLDIERS 


Ten toy soldiers standing in a row, 

They bow their heads to the cap- 
tain so. 

They march to the left, 

They march to the right. 

They stand up straight 

Ready to fight. 

Along comes a man with a great big 
gun 

Bang! You ought to see those 
soldiers run! 


* Here is grandma’s cap, 
Here are grandma’s glasses 
Here is lidw. she folds her hands 
And rests them in her lap. 
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SPRING RHYMES AND POEMS 


Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
How do you think I know? 

1 found some pussy willows, 

So | know it must be so! 


When Father takes the spade to dig, 
Then robin comes along. 

He sits upon a little twig 

And sings a little song; 

But, if the tree be very far, 

He does not sit alone. 

He comes up close to where we are 
And bobs upon a stone. 


— Rossetti 


Poem by Aileen Fisher begin- 
ning, “J don’t have to walk, I 
don’t have to run, For the wind 
blows me there -- —” 

Stop! Look! Listen! 

As you walk to school each day. 
Your eyes and ears will tell you 
That spring is on the way. 


Hinkity, winkity, pinkity, pan, 

How do you like thé-windy man? 

“‘Woo-00-00,” he sings as he goes, 

And everything slams and bangs and 
blows! 

The violets grow in cool green grass, 

And smile at childrén‘as they pass. 


The cups of the tulips 
Are yellow and pink 
They hold, dew and honey 
For fairies to drink. 


If I get up_early 

And dress in a wink, 
Could I see a fairy? 
Now what dg you think? 


“If You Meet a Fairy” by Rose 
Fyleman 


“RAIN in the NIGHT” 
Amelia Josephine Burr 


by 


* Here is the bunny with ears so 
funny, 
Here is his hole in the ground. 
When a noise he hears, he pricks 
up his ears, 
And down he goes into the ground! 


Those marked * are finger plays 
and are learned with the actions; 
and are always played whenever 
they are repeated. 
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Primary Social Studies 


Community Helpers 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Fire Chief 


In his rain coat and helmet neat, 

The fire chief speeds down our street; 
His car is painted a bright red, 

And it races far ahead 


With its siren screaming higher and 
higher, 

To bring the chief to the fire. 

The firemen soon are all about 


And quickly put the fire out. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 
Why does the fire chief blow his siren all the way to the fire? 
Why is his car painted red? 
Does he stop for traffic lights? Why? 
Why does the fire truck arrive after the chief’s car? 
How do firemen dress? Why? 
What do they use to put the fire out? 
Where do they get the water? 
Why are cars not permitted to park close to a water hydrant? 


How can children help to prevent fires? 


FIRE SAFETY CHART 
1. Keep matches on high shelf 
2. Do not light the stove 
3. Help keep basement free from waste paper 
4. Do not go near a fire 
5. Obey fire drill rules at school 


CONCLUSION 


me _ firemen are good community helpers by keeping us safe from fires. They are our good 
riends, 


SS 
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Primary Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


The Fire Station 


We have come to the fire station 


To see a fire demonstration. 

The big truck is gleaming bright, 
Hooks and ladders are fastened tight; 
The long lengths of rubber hose 

Are placed in even careful rows. 
When a call comes, away they race 


With every man in his right place. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
. How are calls sent in? 
. How do the firemen know where the fire is? 

. Where do the firemen sleep? 

. How fast can they dress when a call comes at night? 
. What besides water is used to put a fire out? 

In what way is it better than water? 

In what way isn’t it as good? 


. Why should false alarms never be sent in? 
(Emphasize danger to pedestrians as well as to firemen.) 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 
1. Why do we have “clean up week?” 


(Emphasize danger of dried leaves, waste paper and other winter accumulation.) 
2. How can electric cords for lamps and other electrical equipment cause fires?- 
3. How do cigarettes sometimes cause fires? 


4, Why is there a law against firecrackers? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Prepare short talks to give to other classes on trip to the fire station and how children can 
help to prevent fires. 


PREPARE A SAFETY PLEDGE 


Suggestive pledge: “I will obey safety fire rules myself and will do all I can to help others obey 
these rules.” 
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The Community in Which We Live 


Our Clothing 


The Visit To the Wholesale Store 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


VISITING THE CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 

When Bob and Ellen reached the wholesale dry 
goods department, they were delighted. There 
were so many, many things from which to choose. 
There were suits and dresses, overcoats, overalls, 
caps, hats, mittens, shoes, rubbers, overshoes, 
everything you could think of. Mr. Robinson was 
ready to show the children the newest and latest 
styles in children’s clothing. 

“Bob,” said Mr. Dunn. “Suppose you come 
with me to the boys’ section while Mother takes 
Ellen to the girls’ department.” Ellen followed 
Mother, but she really wanted to see both the 
boys’ and girls’ departments. 

When Mrs. Dunn and Ellen arrived at the 
fourth floor, they saw piles and piles and piles of 
boxes. They entered a charming room and were 
presented to Mrs. Gray, the saleswoman who 
was ready to show them all kinds of children’s 
dresses. Box after box was opened and to Ellen 
every dress seemed prettier than the one shown 
before. 

*““How pretty they are,’’ said Mother. “I feel 
sure that Sally and Mary and all the girls in 
Readville will love them. And I know their moth- 
ers will think them very sensible.”’ 

Mrs. Dunn was very expert in recognizing good 
materials, so she was a great help to Mr. Dunn 
in selecting goods for the store. She looked at 
mackintoshes, rain caps, pretty umbrellas, fall 
coats, tweed dresses and wool socks. In fact, they 
looked at everything until it was time to meet 
Father and Bob. 

Bob’s face was radiant. He knew he had been 
very helpful in picking out overalls, sweaters, 
shirts, pajamas, trousers, handkerchiefs, caps, 
and leather belts for the boys of Readville. 

What a lot he’d have to tell them about the 
wholesale business and about the new mer- 
chandise they had bought in Central City! 


A. THINKING IT OVER 
1, What is the largest department store you 


have ever visited? 


2. Can you list ten things that can be bought 
there for boys and ten things for girls? 


B. LOCATING INFORMATION 


. Name five articles of clothing Bob found in 


the men’s and boys’ department. 


Name five articles of clothing Ellen found in 
the women’s and girls’ department. 


. Name five qualities that a good salesman or 


saleswoman must have to sell goods. 


Name three articles of clothing in the whole- 
sale house that were made of wool. 


Name three articles of clothing that are made 
of cotton. 


. Name two articles of clothing that are made 


of leather. 


. Name two articles of clothing that are made 


of rubber. 


Name an article of clothing that is:‘made of 
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The Community in Which We Live 


Our Clothing -- Visiting the Clothing Department 


Early one Saturday morning, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunn, with Bob and Ellen, started for Central 
City to visit the Robinson Wholesale House of 
which Mr. Mead had told them so much. Of 
course, Mr. Dunn had to get extra help in his 
store, for Saturday was always such a busy day. 

The children were so surprised when they saw 
what a big establishment it was. They probably 
had expected a store just a bit larger than their 
Dad’s at Readville. So when they saw several 
buildings, each one several stories high, their 
eyes opened wide with amazement. Bob could 
hardly wait to ride on the big elevators. He knew 
he could peek off at every floor and see all sorts of 
things going on. 

Mr. Mead had already informed Mr. Robinson 
of the Dunns’ arrival. Mr. Robinson was, of 
course, the manager, and had a big office on the 
second floor. **We are glad to see you all,”’ said 
Mr. Robinson, shaking hands with each member 
of the Dunn family. *“‘We want you 'to see every 
inch of our wholesale house and we will begin 
right now.”’ 

Bob and Ellen thought they had never seen so 
many boxes and crates and cartons in all their 
lives. Hand trucks rolled through the place 
utterly loaded with goods that were to be carried 
to the freight elevators enroute to the shipping 
room. Mr. Robinson and the Dunns went from 
one floor to another in the wholesale house. 
They saw the places where all the different sup- 
plies were kept. They saw piles and piles of bags 
and everywhere people were working. 

**How do you know what things are to come to 
our store in Readville?”’ asked Bob. 

“That is a good question,” said Mr. Robinson. 
**We know which goods to deliver to certain 
customers just the way your father knows. Deo 
you see these slips? All the things for your fath- 
er’s store have come from various floors and de- 
partments in the wholesale house, so a slip of 
paper with your father’s name on it must ac- 
company each article ordered.” “‘Look,”’ contin- 
ued Mr. Robinson, stepping to the window, 
“there is a big truck being loaded for Readville 
now.”’ 

The children rushed to the window, and sure 
enough, there was a big truck marked “‘Read- 
ville’? being loaded by help in the shipping de- 
partment. 

“You see,”? said Mr. Robinson, “each article 
in your father’s order has to be sent to the ship- 
ping room. There a clerk assembles the articles 
and checks up the order. Every single thing sent 
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out has to be marked **O.K.”’ 
**Whew,”’ said Bob, **I never knew there was so 
much work to the store business.”’ 


QUESTIONS 
1. What are some of the things Bob found at the 
wholesale house that his father’s store lacked? 
2. What does an “O.K.”’ on an article mean? 


ANSWER YES OR NO 
Underline the correct answer. 
1. Mr. and Mrs. Dunn and the children visited 
the wholesale house on a Friday morning. 


Yes—No 
2. Mr. Dunn had to get extra help in the store. 
Yes--No 


3. The children were surprised when they saw 
what a big establishment it was. Yes—No 
4. The wholesale house was made up of one big 


building. Yes—No 

5. Each building was several stories high. 
Yes—No 

6. Ellen could hardly wait to ride on the elevator. 
Yes—No 


7. She wanted to peek off at every floor. Yes—No 
8. Mr. Mead had already informed Mr. Robinson 
of the visit of the Dunns. Yes—No 

9. He had a big office on the third floor. Yes—No 
10. Mr. Robinson shook hands with only Mr. 
and Mrs. Dunn. Yes—No 

11. There were boxes and crates and cartons 


everywhere. Yes—No 
12. Hand trucks rolled the goods to the shipping 
room. Yes—No 


13. The freight elevators took the goods to the 
shipping room. Yes—No 

14. Everywhere people were working. Yes—No 
15. Ellen asked how they knew which goods were 
to be delivered to Readville. Yes—No 

16. Slips marked every article sent out. Yes—No 
17. The children were interested in the big truck 
marked “Readville.”’ Yes—No 

18. A clerk assembles all the articles in the ship- 
ping room. Yes—No 

19. Every single thing must be carefully 
**O.K.ed.”” Yes—No 

20. Bob thought there was little work in the store 
business. Yes—No 

21. The children had expected to find a store a 
bit larger than their Dad’s in Readville. 
Yes—No 

22. Mr. Robinson and the Dunns went from one 
floor to another in the wholesale house. 


Yes—No 
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Problem-Solving Activities 
(To be correlated with The Community in Which We Live) 


HOW THREAD IS MADE 


The children had learned that many, 
many kinds of material were used to make 
their clothing. They also knew that in 
order to make their garments, something 
besides cloth was needed. 

In order to make dresses, coats, overalls, 
hats, gloves, shoes and other articles: of 
clothing, we must have thread. In fact, 
thread is necessary not only in the making 
of our clothes but in the repairing of 
them, as well. A sewing basket of thread is 
probably one of the most necessary pieces 
of equipment that any home can provide. 

The fine thread wound so neatly and 
carefully on the spool is very different from 
that used by our ancestors. When people 
used to wear coarse, simple garments. the 
tendons or sinews from animals were 
often used as thread. Sometimes narrow 
strips of leather were used for the same 
purpose. In some parts of the world, this 
sort of thread is still used. The process 
could better be called lacing than sewing. 
The cotton thread that we so commonly 
use, probably dates back to the time of the 
Egyptians when they learned to make 
thread from flax. 

As you know, we have several kinds of 
thread. Some is marked spool cotton, 
some silk and some linen. 

Thread is first spun into coils called 
hanks. It is then wound on bobbins, two 
or three strands being twisted together to 
make it stronger. The bobbins are then 
taken to the “‘twisting”’ frames, where the 
thread is doubled and twisted again. 

Then the thread is bleached. All except 
the thread to be kept white, is dyed. 
Thread can be dyed almost any color to 
match any cloth. 

Then the thread is wound on spools. 
This is done, of course, by a machine. A 
spool of thread usually contains one hun- 
dred fifty yards. But some spools may be 
wound with over four hundred yards of 


thread, each strand as even and smooth 
as can be. Think of it, the thread on a 
four-hundred-yard spool would reach 
nearly a quarter of a mile. 


THINKING IT OVER 


1. Do you know of thread made from 
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wool? What is it called? ............ 

For what is it used? .................. 

Do you know how the thread is fas- 

tened when enough has been wound on 
—— Explain it here. 


eee - ese er ees eee 


Look up “‘sinew”’ in your dictionary. 
Give the meaning here: 


“eee 


- In what parts of the world do you 


think sinews or pieces of leather might 
still be used for thread? 


What people learned how to 


- How many kinds of thread do you 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


know? 


Look up the word, “bobbin,” in your 
wadptenciads Put its meaning here. 


a some of the colors that you have 
seen in thread or silk. 


spool? 


In early the the 
spools and were paid for them. Why 
do we not return the stint today? 


How many yards of siiieeal can be 
wound onto a spool? ................ 
What is the average length? ...... “pets 


Tell step by step how thread is made. 
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ELLEN’S NEW GINGHAM DRESS 


When Ellen Dunn wore her new 
gingham dress to school, the children 
were anxious to know whether it was one 
of the factory-made dresses that Mr. 
Dunn sold in his store or whether Mrs. 
Dunn had made the dress by hand with 
the help of her nwchine. 

Ellen tried to tell the children the story 
of the dress from the time when Mother 
let her pick out the cloth and the pattern 
by which it was to be made. She explained 
how her mother laid the pieces of the pat- 
tern carefully on the cloth, fitting them 
together so that they covered almost ev- 
ery bit of the gingham. Then Mother 
pinned the pieces of the pattern tight io 
the cloth so that they would not slip and 
be cut in the wrong place. 

After each piece had been carefully cut, 
Mother unpinned each piece of the pat- 
tern. Then she threaded her needle, put 
on her thimble, and started to sew the 
edges of the pieces of cloth with long even 
stitches, which she called ‘‘basting.”? This 
held the cloth in place as it slipped under 
the long needle of the sewing machine. 

Ellen told the children the fun she had 
watching Mother run her new electric 
sewing machine by simply putting her 
foot on the lever. “The machine is so 
light and small,” said Ellen, “‘that Mother 
carries it about from one room to another 
easily.”’ 

Ellen tried to explain to the children 
just how many different stitches Mother 
could make on her machine. There was 
the “lock stitch,’? which was made by use 
of two threads and could not unravel, and 
the “chain stitch,’? which was made with 
but one thread. 

“Of course,’”? said Ellen, ‘*‘Mother 
many times prefers to sew up the seams 
or put in the sleeves by hand. And then 
there are the collars and cuffs or a bit of 
embroidery or fancy buttons to be added 
before the dress is complete.” 

Ellen tried to explain to the children, 
too, that dresses with hand made work on 
them take much longer to make than a 
machine-made dress. ‘*That is why,’’ she 
said, *“*the machine-made dresses can be 
bought at so much lower a price. My 
daddy has both kinds of dresses in his 
store. The hand-made dresses are sewed 
by women in factories or in dressmaking 
shops and are all made in a different way. 
While those made by machine are usually 
much the same and are turned out in 
large quantities, hundreds of them a 
minute.” 
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1. 


2. 


QUESTIONS 
Why should a hand-made dress be 
more expensive than one made en- 
tirely by machinery? ................ 
In what ways has the sewing machine 


THE MAKINGS OF A DRESS 


. Here are some of the necessities needed 


in the making of a gingham dress. 
Can you tell from what material each 
is made? For instance, we know that 
needles and pins are made from steel 
wires. Can you trace the source of the 
others? 


. Can you tell the story of the making of 


Ellen’s dress by outlining each step? 


. Why did Mother pin the pattern to the 


© 


What is the “lock stitch?”’ 


What can you suggest for trimming 
onadress?......... 


- In what large cities do you suppose 


many of our dresses are made? 


|_| 
4 
8. What is the *“*chain stitch?” .......... 
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Buttons! Buttons! Buttons! 


Mir. DUNN had every kind 
of button in his store — boxes and 
boxes of them -- of every shape, 
size and color. There were big wood- 
en buttons for heavy coats; there 
were good-wearing tin buttons for 
overalls; there were dainty little 
pearl buttons for baby dresses and 
underwear. If every one of Mr. 
Dunn’s buttons could converse, 
what a story they could tell! 

There would be the story of the 
wooden buttons who trace their 
origin to a little shop in Philadelphia 
some hundred years ago. They 
would tell us that they were first 
made by a man named Benjamin 
Randolph, who gloried in the fact 
that he could make buttons from 
apple, holly and laurel wood. Of 
course, now, many of the wooden 
buttons are covered with silk, linen 
or wool. 

There would be the story of the 
horn buttons that originated from 
both the horn and hoof of a steer. 
They would tell us how pieces from 
either the horn or hoof of a steer 
had been boiled, shaped and dyed, 
smoked and polished before they 
could have their shanks fastened 
on. The real “horn” members of 
this button clan no doubt would 


boast a bit in telling the story of 


their lineage because they felt they 
were the real blue-bloods and much 
more aristocratic than the “hoof” 
crowd. 

There would be the story, too, 
of the little pearl buttons who trace 
their origin to the soft lining of a 
most delicate oyster shell They 
would tell us that they once lay on 
the bed of the ocean in the Persian 
Gulf in far-off southern Asia, and 
that they had been rescued by a 
pearl diver, who placed them with 
hundreds of others in a big basket. 
Then, of course, they were sent to 
this country and made into the 
loveliest of buttons 

Then there would be the story of 
the ivory buttons. These, too, would 
differ in their origin as well as in 
their appearance. The real ivory 
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buttons -- the white and valuable 
ones — would tell us they came from 
the tusks of real elephants. While 
the redder and cheaper ones would 
have to say they belonged to the 
vegetable kingdom, tracing their 
origin to the forests of South Amer- 
ica where they grew, twelve or more 
of them at a time inside a big bur 
called an ivory nut. Although they 
might not know it, their burs were 
picked by the natives. Then they 
were taken out, shipped to the 
button factories where they were 
sawed up into various shapes and 
dyed into many colors. 

This would be only a part of the 
story told by the buttons in Mr. 
Dunn’s boxes. The brass buttons 
surely would have something to say. 
Then there would be those buttons 
made of leather and bone, of tin and 
gum, and even of paper. Then, of 
course, there would be the pretty 
glass buttons and those made of 
porcelain, china and rubber. And 
last but not least there would be 
the story of those buttons made 
from skimmed milk and from Irish 
potatoes. 


1. Will you list the various kinds 
of buttons which you know. 


2. Name the materials of which 
buttons are made. 


3. State one fact you know about 


Answer These Questions: 


4. Who made the first wooden 
buttons? 


. In what city were they made? 


. From what different wood did 


Mr. Randolph make buttons? 


. With what are many wooden 


buttons covered? 


. What processes must the pieces 


of horn go through, before they 
become buttons? 


. What is the origin of the pearl 


button? 


. From where does the real ivory 


button come? 


. What color is the red ivory 


button? 


. What color is the vegetable 


ivory button? 


. In what country are they found? 


. Can you name ten more kinds 


of buttons mentioned in the 


. Which of all these buttons do 


you consider the most valuable? 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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Characters: 

Johnny Herbie 
Sally Nancy 
Eddie Louise 


Scene: In one of the class- 
rooms after school hours. (As 
the scene opens, the children are 
having a special meeting.) 

Johnny: I am so sick of these old 
safety rules. I can’t see why we have 
to have a safety program at our 
next Assembly. 

Sally: Well, Miss Johnson sug- 
gested that instead of talking about 
the usual ru'es like, LOOK BOTH 
WAYS BEFORE YOU CROSS 
THE STREET or WATCH THE 
LIGHTS CHANGE, we discuss 
safety rules that would apply just 
inside the schoolroom and out on 
the playground. 

Herbie: All right then, that will 
be easy. We'll divide the program 
into two parts. Half of us will 
talk about the inside safety rules 
and the other half about (the) 
those on the playground. 

Nancy: It sounds simple, but I 
for one don’t think it will be as 
easy as that. If we fire a whole lot 
of rules at the rest of the school, 
they aren’t going to remember any 
of them, especially the little children. 

Eddie: Nancy is right. We can’t 
just tell them the correct thing to 
do. We've got to show them. Then 
they’ll remember! 

Louise: That gives me an idea. 
Let’s show the children what hap- 
pens when they don’t obey safety 
rules in school and on the play- 
ground. 

Johnny: The Assembly is in two 
weeks, and we'll have to get going 


School Safety Inside and Out 


A Play for April 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Because it is April, let’s stick to the 
safety rules that are the best for 
this time of year. 

Sally: How would you boys like 
to attend to the program which 
concerns the playground and we 
girls will attend to the inside? 

Herbie: That’s all right with us, 
isn’t it, fellows? 

Johnny and Eddie: Sure, that’s 
fine. 

Nancy: We'll want to use some 
of the other children to carry out 
our plans and that will take time. 
How about a rehearsal right here 
within the next few days? 

Eddie: We may not be ready by 
then, but we'll give it the good old 
college try. 

Louise: I have so many ideas al- 
ready, girls. I can hardly wait to get 
started. Whoever would think a 
safety program could really be so 
interesting. We can’t do anything 
more today, so let’s go along now. 

(All six children stand together 
in the center of the stage and close 
Act I by saying together:) 

The program we're planning isa 

wonderful thing. 

We'll act, we'll recite and maybe 

sing, 

But best of all, we may teach a 

lesson, 

But until our show we’ll keep you 

guessin’ 


End of Act I 


ACT II 
Rehearsal for the Program 
Characters: 
Same as in Act I with the addi- 
‘tion of children needed to carry 
out the play. 
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Scene: On the school stage’ 
(As the scene opens, Johnny is 
speaking. ) 

Johnny: Let’s go through this 
thing just as we will on the big day. 
Everybody ready? 

All: We’re set. let’s go. 

Sally: (speaks) 

The first part of our play will 

teach a rule, 

*Bout how you should act inside 

of school. 

(Nancy appears, leading several 
smaller girls.) 

First Girl: (with head bandaged) 

I asked for scissors in the hand- 

work class. 

Now scissors are as dangerous as 

a piece of glass. 
They were handed to me with 
the points straight out. 
(She points a pair of scissors towards 
herself.) 

I was cut quite badly and did I 

shout! 

Second Girl: (her leg is bandaged 
and her dress is torn.) 

I hurt my leg when I was tripped, 

And look at my dress, see how 

it’s ripped. 

Some thought it was funny to see 

me fall, 

But I didn’t like it, no, not at all. 

Third Girl: (head is bandaged) 

I hurt my head when I struck the 


floor. 

When [ went to sit on the chair 
hy the door. 

They pulled it away as I went to 
sit. 

I didn’t like that, not one little 
bit. 

Louise: 


In every case we broke a rule. 
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In every case, it happened in 
school. 
Now wouldn’t it be nice if we kept 


safe and strong, 
By thinking of the rules found in 
this song? 


(All the children in this first part 
of the program gather together to 
sing to the tune of “Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes,” the fol- 
lowing:) 

Stick to the rules that you have 
learned, and I'll remember 
mine. 

Don’t trip or kick inside the room, 
obey each safety sign. 

The hurts that come from broken 
rules, should not be yours 
and mine, 


Let us remember all these things 
and every safety sign. 


PART II 
Johnny: 
And now we come to part two of 
our show, 
And here are some things that 
you should all know. 


(Herbie enters, leading several 
small boys who have evidently been 


hurt.) 
Herbie: 
These boys will tell their stories 
to you, 
And just remember, they’re all 
true. 


They happened outdoors when 
they broke a rule, 
And it all went on outside of our 
school. 
First Boy: (eye bandaged) 
We were playing ball outside one 
day. 
The batter threw his bat away. 
In spite of all those safety talks. 
Next time we'll listen and obey 
the rule, 
For after all, we love our school. 
(When he has finished, the entire 
cast gather together and sing a 
safety song which they have doubt- 
less learned. It might be more im- 


_ pressive if the whole school joins 


in. This may well be followed by the 
Salute to the Flag and the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

The End 


When Seasons Quarrel 


NELLIE BEVERLY 


Scene: A woodland knoll in cen- 
ter stage. This may be a green cov- 
ered box. Mother Nature in green 
and brown seated on knoll, chin 
in hand. Rises when she speaks. 
Nature: 

What shall I do? What shall I do? 

To end this terrible unrest 

My seasons quarreling all day 

long 

As to which one of them is best? 


They cannot work together well 
When jealousy and greed are rife 
My ordered plans are all awry, 
My whole world is upset by strife. 


(brightly) 
I'll call the Wizard for advice, 
He who is old as Time itself 
And wise in all the ways of men, 
I’ll send for him, my swiftest elf. 
(Claps hands. Elf in green cap and 
cape enters, bows.) 


Elf: 
I heard your call. What is it, pray? 
Your slightest wish I will obey. 
Nature: 
Go, bring the Wizard with all 
speed. 
I must consult him in my need. 
(Elf bows, exits.) 
Nature: 
My woes will vanish in a trice. 
I'll hear and heed his good advice. 
(Elf and Wizard enter. Wizard 
in black robe and hat.) 
Elf: 
I’ve brought the Wizard, wise and 
old 
Whose words are treasured more 
than gold. 
Wizard: 
You’ve called me from my books 
and charts. 
What is the cause of your distress? 
This I must know, then I'll advise 
With all the wisdom I possess. 


(Sits on mound.) 
Nature: 
To each one of my seasons four, 
I’ve given a task that must be 
done. 
To Spring, the seed time of the 
year, 
Summer, for growth through 
days of sun. 
Autumn, the fruitful harvest days 
And winter for the earth to rest. 
But now they quarrel all day long, 
Fach claims her season is the best. 
Nothing is being done that’s good. 
In desperate need I’ve summoned 
you, 
This senseless quarreling must 
stop, 
Think well and tell me what to do. 
(Wizard rises, walks up and down 
in deep thought. Pauses in front of 
mound.) 
Wizard: 
It’s better, when disputes arise, 
Before attempting to decide, 
To hear what each one has to say, 
And then let fairness be the guide, 
I think it’s best we get together, 
So call the seasons to appear. 
Perhaps in friendly give and take. 
The differences may disappear. 
Nature: (to EIf) 
Go, call the Seasons, tell them, 
pray. 
I bid them come without delay. 
Elf: (bows) 
I'll go without a moment’s waste 
And bring them back in greatest 
haste. (exits) 


Wizard: 
. Sometimes the reason that we 
quarrel, 
And this must be quite plain to 
you, 


Is that we do not understand 
The other person’s point of view. 
(Elf and Seasons enter. Spring in 
yellow, daffodil hat. Summer in 
green, rose hat. Autumn is brown, 
wheat hat. Winter in white. They 
line up in front of mound.) (Elf 
exits. ) 
Nature: 
Oh, Wizard wise, my Seasons four, 
That make the cycle of the year, 
Stand now before you, listen well, 
That you may each one’s story 
hear 
Wizard: 
We'd like to know the reason why 
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You have been quarreling all the 
day, 

Why each should think her Season 

best. 

Come, Spring, what have you to 

say? 

(Each Season steps forward as 
she speaks, then back to place.) 
Spring: 

I am the seed time of the year. 

My soft winds warm the frozen 

ground, 

My gentle rains awake the buds 

And free the streams so long ice 

bound. 

All earth rejoices at my birth, 

And when the first green shoots 

appear, 

The people shout, “Old Winter’s 

dead, 

The Spring, the Spring, at last is 

here.” 
Wizard: 

Springtime, you have spoken well, 

Let Summer now her story tell. 
Summer: 

Seeds would lie rotting in the 

ground, 

Without my long hot days of sun. 

Unless I labored day and night, 

The work of Spring would be 

undone. 

The orchard fruits, the fields of 

grain, 

Are ripened by the Summer’s heat. 

Mine is the task to furnish food 

That peoples of the world may eat. 
Wizard: 

Summer, you have spoken well. 

Let Autumn now her story tell. 
Autumn: 

Should Summer’s heat be long 


drawn out, 

The earth would soon be parched 
and dry. 

The fruit would wither on the 
trees, 


I'd like to be a gardener. 
I know just what I’d do. 
I'd plant some bright petunias, 
And orange marigolds, too. 
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The grain scorched in the fields 
would die. 

I spread before the blazing sun 

A curtain of soft, purple haze. 

It needs this coolness in the air 

To bring the bounteous harvest 

days. 


Wizard: 
Autumn, you have spoken well. 
Let Winter now her story tell. 


Winter: 

The fruitful earth, now worn 
with growth, 

It is the Winter’s task to bring 

A time of rest, strength to renew 

And rebuild for another Spring. 

And that the rest may be com- 
plete, 

Wherever icy winds may blow 

I spread upon the frozen ground 

A soft white coverlet of snow. 


Nature: 
You’ve heard what each one has 
to say, 
Consider and judge well, I pray. 
(Bows to Wizard.) 
(The Seasons speak haughtily 
directly to Wizard.) 


Spring: 
Important is the work of Spring, 
Seedtime of the year to bring. 


Summer: 
The task that Spring has scarce 
begun, 
Is furthered by the Summer sun. 
Autumn: 
Remember, it’s Autumn’s mellow 
rays 
That make the bounteous harvest 
days. 
Winter: 
That earth may rest in slumber 
deep, 
Winter must guard its quiet 
sleep. 


Gardener 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


I’d plant some red, red roses 
And some kinds that would climb. 
If I could be a gardener 

I’d have a lovely time! 


I'd plant some purple larkspur, 
And then, of course, I’d choose 
Some pretty yellow daisies 

And zinnias of all hues, 


Wizard: 
From what you’ve said. it’s plain 
to see 
How very well you understand 
The work each Season has to do 
As Mother Nature wisely planned. 
As cogs upon an endless chain 
Each fixed in its appointed place, 
Move in orderly progression 
Within a duly measured space, 
So are Seasons joined together, 
Each one depending on the rest. 
No cog is greater than another, 
Then can one Season be the best? 
Nature: 
Oh, wisely spoken, Wizard dear, 
Come, Seasons, will you not agree 
To stop this useless quarreling 
And live in peace and harmony? 
(As each Season speaks, she ex- 
tends her hand to the next Season. 
They form a ring in front of mound.) 
Spring: 
I will warm the earth. My gentle 
breeze 
Will wake the sleeping buds on 
trees. 
Summer: 
And I the long hot days will bring 
To carry on the work of Spring. 
Autumn: 
I will produce the mellow rays 
That make the bounteous harvest 
days. 
Winter: 
And I a quiet sleep will bring 
To rebuild for another Spring. 
jature: 
Then let us pledge that with one 
mind 
We'll work together for mankind. 
(Seasons raise their clasped 
hands.) 
Seasons: 
We pledge that in one sisterhood, 
We'll labor for the common good. 
Curtain 
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The Gingerbread Man 


(A Choric Playlet for Primary Grades) 


All: 
A little old woman and a little 
old man 
Were a very lonely pair. 
They had no children to fill their 
home, 
And no one for whom to care. 
Man: 
Good wife, I have built a roasting 
fire, 
So that you can boil and bake. 
Woman: 
It should be quite, quite hot, 
you know, 
If 1 am to make a cake. 
Man: 
If I may be so bold, good wife, 
I should like something spicy 
instead. 
Woman: 
Then I will stir and kneed the 
dough, 
And make some gingerbread. 
Man: 
Fine! | will go to plant some tasty 
Turnips in my garden. 
So, I will take my Jeave, good wife, 
If I may beg your pardon. 
All: 
She stirred the dough this way 
and ,that, 
She greased the pan with butter, 
She took down off the highest 
shelf 
A special cookie cutter. 
First Child: , 
She laid him out so carefully, 
And put him in the pan; 
With nice round body, arms, and 
legs — 
A perfect little man! 
Second Child: 
With buttons for his tiny coat, 
And raisins for his eyes, 
Third Child: 
Pink sugar frosting for his mouth. 
A candy nose this size. 
Woman: 
Ah, that is done! I'll pop him right 
Inside the oven door. 
And while I wait for him to bake, 
I'll sweep the kitchen floor. 
Gingerbread Man. (faintly) 
Open the door! Open the door! 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


I want to come out and play on 
the floor! 
Woman (in alarm) 
Oh! Who is calling? Mercy me! 
Gingerbread Man: (louder) 
Open the oven and you will see! 
All 
The old woman opened the oven 
. door, 
And the Gingerbread Man jumped 
out on the floor. 
Woman: 
Oh, dearie me! Alack! Alack! 
Gingerbread Man, come back! 
Come back! 
Gingerbread Man 
A Gingerbread Man I am, I am. 
I can run from you, I can, I can 
Man 
Stop, Gingerbread Man! Please 
do not gol 
Gingerbread Man: 
Thank you kindly. I must say 
NO! 
Fourth Child: 
The Gingerbread Man saw some 
mowers mowing 
Wheat that in a field was growing. 
Gingerbread Man. 
Hello, Mister Mowers. It’s a ‘ine 
day 
Mower:. 
We're hungry. Won’t you kindly 
stay? 
Gingerbread Man: 
A Gingerbread Man I am, I am. 
I can run from you, I can, I can! 
All: 
The mowers chased as fast as 
they could, 
But it didn’t do a speck of good. 


Some farmers that were threshing’ ! 


wheat 
Were very much surprised to meet 
The Gingerbread Man, who 
stopped a while, 


And offered them i: sweetest 
smile 
Farmers: 
A Gingerbread Man! Our favorite 
food. 
Yum, yum! He’ll taste exceeding 
good! 


Gingerbread Man: 


A Gingerbread Man, I am, I am. 
I can run from you, I can, I can! 
Farmers: 
Oh, faddle! That was disappoint- 
ing. 
On eating him, we all were count 
ing. 
Cow: 
Moo — moo —! 
Gingerbread Man: 
Why, hello, Mrs. Cow! 
Cow: 
I'd like to take you home right 
now. 
My spotted calf would think you 
fine! 
Gingerbread Man: (laughing) 
Now now, Mrs. Cow; 
Some other time. 
Pig: 
Oink, oink! Do come and play 
with me. 
Gingerbread Man: 
I’m very busy, can’t you see? 
Frog: 
Glug, giug! 
Gingerbread Man: 
You funny speckled frog! 
Sitting there upon your log? 
Whatever do you do? 
Frog: 
Glug, glug! | like to catch a bug, 
Or maybe a green fly. 
I’ve never caught a Gingerbread 
Man, 
But now I think I[’ll try. 
Gingerbread Man: 
A Gingerbread Man, | am, I am. 
I can run from you, | can, I can! 
All: (slowly) 
The Gingerbread Man was tired. 
He’d run at least a mile. 
He was so weary, he sat him down 
To rest himself awhile. 
First. Child: 
The little brook sang him a song. 
Leaves rustled in the trees. 
Second Child: 
The wind blew softly and he 
heard 
The buzzing of the bees. 
Third Child: 
His raisin eyes began to droop, 
Then all at once they closed, 
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Fourth Child: 
And all of fifteen minutes 
The Gingerbread Man dozed. 

Fifth Child: (whisper) 

Up in a tree inside his house, 
Sat a big wildcat as still as a 
mouse. 

Sizth Child: 

His claws were sharp and he 

longed to leap 

On the Gingerbread Man while 

he was asleep. 


All: 
The Gingerbread Man awakened. 
He rubbed his raisin eyes. 
He looked around, and then he 
said: 
Gingerbread Man: 
This is a fine surprise! 
I see a house up in that tree. 
I wonder whose house it can be? 
I think | shall investigate. 
Bird: 
Tweet, tweet! Gingerbread Man! 
Wait! Wait! 
Gingerbread Man: 
What was that I heard? 
Why, it’s only a little bird. 
Bird: 
Tweet, tweet! Please go away 


Chinning 
over are healthy exercises. 


Teeter Totter 


If you have a bar in your room, chinning and turning 


The slide and teeter board afford many pleasurable 


from here! 
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Bid you goodday. 


A terrible wildcat’s crouching Wildcat: 


near! 
Wildcat: (slowly) 
Meow! Me — ow! A Gingerbread 
Man 
I'd surely like to meet. 
I’ve always thought a Ginger- 
bread Man 
Would be a splendid treat. 
Bird: 
Run home before it is too late! 
Your friends are waiting at the 


gate — 

The little old woman, the little 
old man — 

Run, Gingerbread Man, while 
you can! 


Wildcat: (sweetly) 

Please stop and talk to me awhile. 

You look so very sweet. 
Gingerbread Man: 

Oh, no, no, no! I have to gol 
Wildcat: 

Oh, botheration! Do come here! 

There isn’t anything to fear. 
Gingerbread Man: 

Your teeth are sharp. I do not 

trust 
You in the least and so I must 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Goodday? Ho, ho! 

You’re going to be eaten. Sol 
Gingerbread Man: 

A Gingerbread Man, I am, I am, 

I can run from you, I can, I can! 


Wildcat: (loudly) 
Come back! Come back! 
Oh, fiddle dee! He’s running 
much too fast for me! 


Gingerbread Man: (panting) 
If I can only find my home, 
I'll never leave. I'll never roam. 


Woman: 
Why, look who’s coming through 
the gatel 
Man: 
Our Gingerbread Man is in a state! 


Gingerbread Man: 

Dear friends, you see I have re- 
turned. 

An important lesson I have 
learned. 

I’ve traveled very, very far. 

Please put me in the cookie jar 

Away up on the highest shelf, 

Where there I can behave myself! 


Games to Play on a Stormy Day 


built in the center of the ring. Children try to knock 


down the tower. The child who succeeds in knocking it 


down must build it up again. 


The Alphabet Game 


hours for small children. They learn to take turns and 
develop good group fellowship. 


Ball Games 
Ball games never lack interest, whether it is basket 
ball, hot potato or just rolling the ball to each other. 


Roll Over 
A circle is formed with children seated on the floor. 
One child sits in the center and rolls the ball to each 
child in turn. 


Basket Ball 
The waste basket serves as a basket. Sides are 
chosen. Children take turns trying for the basket. One 
child from each team keeps score. 


Hit the -Tower 
Children are seated in a circle. A tower of blocks is 


Children are lined up in a straight line by numbers. 
Children draw their numbers from a box and line up 
1-2-3-4-5-6-etc. One child passes letters one at a time 
in turn. Child must give a word beginning with that 
letter. If he fails, he must sit down. Sometimes com- 
binations of letters are used. 


For example:— 


.Child No. | in line receives the letter C. He gives 
the word — cat. 


Child No. 2 in line receives the letter N. He gives the 
word — noise. 


Child No. 3 receives the letter combination Ch. He 
might say — chow. 
If he fails to give the word he sits down. 


A time limit may be set or words given twice down 
the line. The ones remaining standing are winners. 
The letter X should not be included. 
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MRS. HEN WITH BASKET OF EGGS Vee Miller 


How proud Mrs. Hen looks as she 
struts along with her basket of eggs. 
She knows how good eggs are for 
boys and girls. 

Color her brown with a red comb, 
yellow bill and yellow feet, a blue 
bonnet tied with a red ribbon, a 
white apron, a green basket trimmed 
with yellow, and pink and purple. 
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CALENDAR Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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MOVABLE COW 
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MOVABLE DUCK (Page 64) 
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Helen Strimple 


MAKE.-A: BIRD TREE 


FOLD BIRD DOWN CENTER LINE 
FOLD WING IN CENTER 

cut V 
BIRD’S BACK 

SLIP WING 

INTO V. 


BRING SMALL BUSH OR 
BRANCH INSIDE AND 
PERCH A VARIETY OF 
GAY LUTTLE BIROS 
AMONG TWIGS 


CUT FROM COLORED 
PAPER. USE CRAYONS 
FOR MARKINGS. 
SUGGESTED VARIETIES 
MADE FROM MASTER 
PATTERN WITH SLIGHT 
CHANGES : BLUE BIRD, 


\ ROBIN, BLUEJAY, 
WARBLERS, 


RED-WING BLACK 
BIRD, ORIOLE, 


SCARLET TANAGER, 
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HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 


With your red crayon make the _border.- Color the background a 
minute hand on the clock, showing ~ ‘light blue with red border on clock, 
the healthful time to go to bed each red nightcap on little bear cub. 
night. Make the bear and the bed brown. 

Outline the poster with a red The coverlet could be yellow. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


The word Nevada is a Spanish word meaning “covered with snow, or 


white as snow.” 
In the background of the Seal appears a range of snow clad mountains 
with the rising sun in the east. 
Motto: “ALL FOR OUR COUNTRY.” 
Nicknames: Battle-born State 
Mining State 
Sage-brush State 
Silver State 
Capital: Carson City 
Bird: Mountain Bluebird 
Flower: Sagebrush, adopted March 20, 1917 
Song: “HOME MEANS NEVADA". In the production the author builds 
the theme about Nevada with its setting sun, wild, free winds, the “Old 
Kit Carson Trail,” gray desert, towering mountains, glen lighted moon- 
beams and the spotted fawn and doe, the hills, the sage, the pines, the 
Tuckee river, the sunshine and the land loved by its people. 
State is rich in minerals. 
Longest river wholly within the state is the Humboldt, spreading out into 
a large swampy lake. 
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NORTH CENTRAL STATES PUZZLE (Page 64) Agnes Choate Wonson 


Al 


NorTH. 


Capital of Michigan 
- Capital of Wisconsin 


CENTRAL 


DOWN 


. “Prairie”? State 
“Wolverine”? State 
‘Hoosier’? State 
There are 5 of these! 
“Buckeye” State 
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THE FIRST UMBRELLA PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


SS 


THE FIRST UMBRELLA from a poem by Oliver Herford (The Elf and the Dormouse) 


Find — a grinning cat, three elves, a caterpillar and a butterfly, a puppy and four mice 
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**You can whack at him as he goes by,” said Mr. Pig. 


The Dangerous Day 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


On APRIL Fool’s Day Mr. 
Pig said to himself, “I think I'll go 
and fool Mrs. Goose. She fools so 
easily.” 

So he went to her house and 
knocked on the door. 

When she opened it, he smiled and 
said, “How do you do, madam? 
Do you know that Black Cat is 
sitting on your chimney, with a 
pail of mushy mud? He is throwing 
mud all over the top of your house.” 

Mrs. Goose looked at him. 

“Why, I don’t want him to do 
that,” she said. ““That’s just crazy. 
Crazy and messy!” 

“Then,” said Mr. Pig, “‘you’d 
better go right over to his house and 
tell him to stop.” 

“T’ll do that right away,” said 
Mrs. Goose, and she hurried to get 
her hat and coat. 


When she had gone quite a way, 
she suddenly thought, “‘Didn’t he 
say that Black Cat was sitting on 


my roof? Well, then, why did he 
tell me to go over to his house? How 
silly of Mr. Pig. If I want Black 
Cat to stop sitting on my chimney, 
the place for me to go is where he is. 


So I’ll dash back to my house —” 


She did that, and he was not on 
the chimney. ““Well then, he has got 
down,” she said to herself, and that 
is fortunate.” 


She heard a laugh from behind 
the hedge. She looked over, and 
there was Mr. Pig, just sitting there. 
“Well,” he said, “I got you that 
time, didn’t I? April Fool!’ 

“Oh, is this April Fool’s Day?” 
asked Mrs. Goose. “And Black Cat 
was not on my chimney at all)” 

“Of course not.” 

“Well, go along then. I have had 
enough of you!” 

Mr. Pig went away, laughing, and 
Mrs. Goose hurried into her house. 

Then she began to think it over. 
If Mr. Pig fooled me like that, he 


deserves to be fooled, too. I am 
going over to his house and do it.” 

She hurried over and knocked on 
the door. 

When he stuck his head out, she 
said, “Did you know that there is a 
big black bear under your back 
porch?” 

Mr. Pig looked at her for a min- 
ute, and then he said, “No, is 
there? Well, it must be the bear 
from that old bear’s den up on the 
hill. And if he is under my porch, he 
must be got out. I thought I heard 
something growling under there, a 
while ago. Come on, let’s go and 
chase him away. I need your help — 
and you are right here, and the 
very one to help me.” 

Mrs. Goose gulped, in her long 
goosie throat. She had meant the 
bear just for a joke, to fool Mr. Pig, 
as he had fooled her. But he seemed 
so sure that the bear might be under 
his porch! She didn’t like to keep 
insisting that it was true. Why, 
maybe Mr. Pig was right. That old 
den must have had a bear, or it 
wouldn’t be called a bear’s den. 
And Mr. Pig said himself, just now, 
that he had heard something growl- 
ing! 

“Here,” said Mr. Pig. “Take this 
stick. I'll stand here. If the bear 
comes out, it will be through that 
hole there — where the board is out. 
I’ll go up on the porch and make a 
loud thumping sound, and you can 
whack at him as he goes by.” 

Now by this time Mrs. Goose was 
trembling, and her goosie knees 
were shaking inside her red stock- 
ings. When she tried to speak, she 
found her throat was very dry, but 
she managed to say, “No, thank 
you, I don’t believe I can help you. 
I must go home right now. And she 
threw the stick down, and started 
away, trying to look brave, and 
not frightened. 

Then Mr. Pig began to laugh 
again. “Ha Ha Ha,” he said. ‘““Who 
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was fooled this time? April Fool 
again, Mrs. Goose. April Fool!” 

Then Mrs. Goose was furious. 
Here Mr. Pig had fooled her twice, 
and the second time was worse 
than the first. “Oh dear, I didn’t 
fool him,” she said, “‘and I must fool 
someone! Who? Old Lady Owl? 
No, she is too wise. Three-Ducks? 
No. There are three of them. Mr. 
Goat? Yes, I'll try Mr. Goat.” 

So she went to his house. 

When he came to the door; she 
just stood there, and said, “Hello.” 

“But how foolish of me,” she 
thought to herself. She had come 
to fool him — and she had not de- 
cided what she was going to dol 
It was too Jate now to make up a 
plan, so she just said; “I was going 
by — and I thought I’d come — and 
see if you were in.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I’m in, but I 
am going to blow up in a minute. 
I have just eaten a big balloon, and 
I feel it swelling inside me. I shall 
begin to rise in the air — and 
I'll probably take you along with 
me.” 

Mrs. Goose opened her eyes so 
wide at this, and looked so alarmed, 
that Mr. Goat began to laugh. He 
said, ‘“‘You are the seventh animal 
person I have fooled today. I’ve 
been very successful. Don’t you 
know what day it is?” 

“Of course I do,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Don’t be silly. Well, I must be 
going. And she hurried away, trying 
to look big and brave. 


“Well,” she thought, as she hur- 
ried, ‘that was almost the worst of 
all. I went to fool him — and forgot 
to plan what I was going to do for a 
joke. So, he fooled me, instead. 
Whom shall I fool now? I know, 
Mrs. Squirrel. She is my best friend; 
my across-the-street neighbor, and 
just the one I ought to fool.” 

But what should she do? she 
wondered as she went along. She 
was getting nearer and nearer to 
Mrs. Squirrel’s house, and certainly 
she didn’t want to just knock at 
the door, with no plan, as she had 
done at Mr. Goat’s, and get into 
trouble again. “Oh, April Fool’s 
day is a dangerous day,” she said 
to herself, as she plopped along. 
As she came in sight of Mrs. 


She felt something snap and give. 


Squirrel’s house, she saw her friend 
hanging clothes out on the line. 


She kept going back into the house 


for more things. “I know, I'll 
hang myself on the line, like a skirt 
or dress,” planned Mrs. Goose. 
“Then when she comes out, how 
she will be fooled — to see me blow- 
ing there in the wind, so lightly, 
with the other clothes!” 

Mrs. Goose hid behind a tree, 
waiting till the next time Mrs. 
Squirrel went into the house. Then 
she rushed to the clothesline, caught 
hold of it hard, with her bill, and 
held on. She felt something snap 
and give. and the whole line of clean 
clothes came down on the muddy 
earth — Mrs. Goose with them! 

She got a hard bump. She lay 
there with her eyes closed. Then she 
heard a voice by her ear. “What 
under the sun are you trying to do? 
Now I shall have to wash all these 
things over again!” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” said Mrs. 
Goose, opening her eyes. “I'll help 
you. I was only, trying to fool you; 
you see it is April Fool’s Day, and I 
thought you would be so surprised 
to see me hanging there on the line, 
like a dress or a skirt.” 

“Or a big heavy featherbed, full 
of solid goose feathers,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel crossly. She did not look 
as thought she wanted to laugh, at 
all. “Come now — up with you, and 
help me get these things back into 


the tub, just as you said you would.” 

When they were all washed again, 
and out on the line, Mrs. Squirrel 
said, ‘NOW what are you going to 
do?” 

“Well, I think I'll go along trying 
to fool someone,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“But I don’t know whom. I haven’t 
been very successful at fooling my 
friends. Mrs. Pig fooled me twice — 
Mr. Goat once — and when I 
tried to fool you, I only got into 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked at her. 

“If I were you” she said, “1 
think I’d forget about its being 
April Fool’s Day. It may be fun for 
some of our animal friends, but it’s 
a very dangerous day for you. It 
isn’t your best day, Mrs. Goose. 
If I were you, I’d go home, get into 
bed and read, till the day is over. 
I’d have my supper on a tray, and 
just be cozy. | wouldn’t do any more 
fooling — no, I wouldn’t.” 

Now by this time Mrs. Goose did 
feel tired and discouraged. It was 
chilly and blowy and she rather 
liked the idea of resting, with a 
book. So she said good-bye, and 
went home. She put on her night- 
gown and old gray wrapper, and 
got into bed, just as Mrs. Squirrel 
had_ suggested. 

Then she heard her door open. 
In came Mrs. Hen and Arabelle and 
Clarabelle. “We saw you through 
the window -- in bed —-” said Mrs. 
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Hen: “We were afraid you might be 
sitk! Are you sick?” 

“Then Mrs. Goose began to laugh. 
“No, no, no,” she said. “I am just 
reading and testing. So you thought 
} was sick, did you? Well, I’m not — 
sv. ‘April Fool!” 

Then. she was happy, because 
she had really fooled someone. Why, 
she had fooled three of her animal 
friends, to be exact. Mrs. Hen was 


““We were afraid you might be sick,”’ said Mrs. Hen. 


laughing. Arabelle and Clarabelle 
were giggling louder than she had 
ever heard them giggle, She didn’t 
know they were laughing because 
she looked so silly. She had got 
mixed up, and gone to bed with her 
tall hat on! 

“Well, this is the best April Fool 
we've had yet, all day,” said Mrs. 
Hen. She didn’t tell Mrs. Goose 
about the hat. 


*She’ll find it out 
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soon enough, when she tries to lie 
down,” she whispered to Arabelle 
and Clarabelle. 

But after a while, when she got 
really sleepy. Mrs. Goose lay down, 
hat and all. So who was foolish 
then? 

And in the morning the Dangerous 
Day was over, the hat was pretty 
well squashed, and it was the second 
of April. 


‘Tommy's Easter Rabbits 


ae 
| BROUGHT a surprise for 
you,” said Tommy’s father. 


“T wonder what it is,” said 


Tommy. 

“So do I>)” said Jimmy, his 
brother. 

“Where is the surprise?” asked 
Tommy. 


“It is in the back seat of the car,” 
said Daddy. 

“Let’s go see what it is.” said 
Tommy. 

The brothers were soon in the 
garage. Tommy looked in the front 
seat. He didn’t see anything. Jimmy 
looked in the back seat. He didn’t 
see anything. Tommy saw the trunk 
was open. He looked in it. What de 
you suppose he saw? 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


(Class guess.) 

“Look what is in the box?” said 
Tommy. 

“Rabbits!” said Jimmy. 

“Two white _ rabbits,” 
Tommy. 

“Aren't they cute?” said Jimmy. 

“They sure are.” 

“What will we do with them?” 

“We can’t leave them in the 
trunk of the car. Let’s take the box 
and put it out in the backyard. 
Then we will take some of that 
chicken wire that dad has and put 
it around the box. That way nothing 
can get in to harm them, and they 
can’t get away. 

“Good idea. Let’s not put the 
wire too close to the box so the rab- 


said 


bits will have a little yard to run 
around in.” 

Soon the boys had the rabbits’ 
new dwelling place all fixed. 

“Don’t you think we ought to feed 
the rabbits?” asked Jimmy. 

“Yes, what shall we give them?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Lettuce, some carrots, and a pan 
of water.” 

“Tl get the vegetables and you 
get the water,” said Tommy. 

“The rabbits are hungry. Look 
how cute they nibble. Their nose 
really goes up and down when they 
eat. We learned a song in school 
about the rabbit with a wiggly 
nose.” 


“[ know a poem about a rabbit 
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with a wiggly nose. It goes like this: 

Every little bunny rabbit has a 
funny little habit, 

If he comes or if he goes, he wiggles, 
wiggles up his nose. 

“That’s the same words to my 
song,” said Jimmy. 

The brothers invited all their 
friends to see their rabbits. The boys 
took real good care of them. They 
were careful not to handle the rab- 
bits too much. One morning when 
they went out to look at the rabbits, 
they found a surprise. What do 
you think it was? 

(Class guess.) 

“A surprise, a surprise!” said 
Jimmy... 

“Look! Look!” said Tommy. 

“Three little baby bunnies.” 

“Let’s go tell mother and daddy,” 
said Tommy. 

The boys dashed into the house. 
It wasn’t very long before their 
parents saw the bunnies. 


The brothers now had to take care 
of how many bunnies? 

(Class guess.) 

Five, that is right, and do you 
know it wasn’t long before they had 
to take care of ten bunnies. 

“This just can’t go on,” said 
Tommy one morning. “The yard 
for the bunnies just isn’t going to be 
large enough for all the bunnies, 
What shall we do?” 

“Let’s give our friends each one 
for an Easter present.” 

“That’s a good idea, Jimmy.” 

So on Easter thorning Tommy 
and Jimmy delivered Easter rab- 
bits to their friends: Their friends 
never had such a happy Easter. 

I wonder, if anyone in the class 
has a rabbit, Perhaps ,you could 
bring it to school to visit. It can 
visit for one day or longer if you are 
allowed to keep a pet over night. in 
the classroom. Wouldn’t -you like to 
help take care of it? 


The Sulky Sparrow 


CECILE HEPP KRAUSE 


Scrap the Sparrow lived in a 
small fir tree with his wife and 
their five children, The fir tree was 
green and sweet-smelling, and Mrs. 
Scrap had made a very cozy nest 
under the topmost branches But, 
of late, Scrap had been sulky and 
unhappy. He bustled around with 
ruffled and untidy feathers and con- 
stantly picked quarrels with the 
other birds of the neighborhood. 
When he went shopping at Mul- 
berry Market, he made such a 
nuisance of himself, that the Robins 
chased him away. “Get out of 
here,” they shrilled at him. Scrap 
wanted to fight it out with them, but 
they were larger and stronger and 
he got the worst of it every time. 

Scrap was tired of his kind of life. 
He was tired of hunting food, he 
was tired of the same old nest in 
the fir tree, he was even tired of his 
fat little wife. He wanted to have a 
change. He wanted to fly South for 
the winter, like the Hummingbirds, 
the Swallows and the Storks did. 


These fine birds lived nearby, in a 
fashionable colony called Pine Grove 
Woods. They had glossy, bright- 
colored feathers and strong wings, 
and every winter they traveled to 
distant lands. Scrap admired them 
and envied them. 

Every chance he got he would fly 
over and listen to their morning 
concerts. He would peek at old Mr. 
Crane and Professor Stork as they 
stalked along the edge of the marshy 
lake on their long legs. The glisten- 
ing Hummingbird family would 
streak past him like tiny flashes of 
colored light, as they darted busily 
from flower to flower. Sometimes 
he was discovered by a snobbish 
Swallow, as he hid behind a juniper 
bush, and chased away. But he 
always came back again the next 
day. 

Now it was time for the birds of 
Pine Grove to fly southward for 
their winter vacation. Just to think 
of it made Scrap so sulky that he 
even started a fight with his calm, 
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pleasant wife. All morning he had 
been hunting sunflower seeds and 
was weary and wing-sore when he 
came home. He pecked at his wife 
with his sharp little beak, and 
scratched her wings with his curved 
little toes, he was so furious. 

“Why, Scrap, my love,” she com- 
plained, cocking her head at him 
sorrowfully, “your manners are 
worse than a bluejay’s. What has 
got into you lately?” 

Scrap settled himself gloomily on 
the branch above her, and snapped 
his bill angrily. “I am tired of this 
everlasting food grubbing,”’ he 
chirped in a scratchy voice. “I 
think I’d like to have a rest — a 
vacation.” 

“For feathers sake,” replied his 
wife, “what a silly idea. You know 
you have to stay here and. help me 
feed the birdlings. It takes a lot of 
seeds and worms and bugs to satisfy 
five hungry chippees.” 

“Is that so?” muttered Scrap 
hiding his head under one wing 
Tears of anger came into his eyes 
Here he was, a poor, tired sparro w 
who had never been South for the 
winter, and nobody seemed to 
care. Scrap felt so sorry for him- 
self that he decided to leave home 
right then and there. 

“Wife,” he shrilled in his most 
piercing tone, “listen to what I 
have to say. The birds from Pine 
Grove are leaving today. I’m going 
to join their flight. I’m sorry, but 
you and the birdlings will just have 
to get along without me for a while.” 


“Cheep. Cheep.” sputtered Mrs. 
Scrap. “That’s the most foolish 
thing you’ve ever said. You know 
perfectly well that your wings are 
not nearly strong enough for such 
a flight. You — a migrating bird. 
Nonsense. You’d never make it.” 

“Is that so?” snapped her hus- 
band. “It’s about time I showed 
some independence. Why can’t I fly 
just as high and as far as those 
Hummingbirds? They’re smaller 
than I am.” 

“Very well,” scolded Mrs. Scrap, 
“go ahead. Make a fool of yourself. 
But mark my words, those Storks 
and Swifts will laugh at you. Wait 
and see.”” She was so upset and ex- 
cited, that she kept hopping round 
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and round on the edge of the nest. 

But Scrap no longer heard what 
she was saying, for he had whizzed 
away, right to the very center of 
Pine Grove. There he found a large 
group of birds gathered, busily 
preparing for the trip. Some were 
cleaning or arranging the feathers 
of their wings, some were filling up 
on water. Others were cooing and 
twittering goodbyes to friends who 
had come to see them off. Professor 
Stork was the leader of the flight, 
because he had travelled the most 
of any of them, and knew the way. 

“Is everybody’s luggage in 
order?” called Inspector Swallow. 
“Have you all got plenty of fat 
stored under your wings? This will 
be a hard and stormy journey.” 
A noisy rustling swept through the 
grove, as all the feathered heads 
nodded, “Yes.” 

“Very well,” continued the In- 
spector, “if everyone is ready, we 
can take wing. Get in line, please. 
Start here at the Blue Spruce. Now, 
Professor Stork, it’s time for you 
to take over.” 

Softly whistling and twittering, 
the bobbing line of birds awaited 
their leader’s skyward signal, The 
Professor slowly raised one wing, 
and turned his long, heavy beak 
around for a last glance at his fol- 
lowers, who were perched on 
branches as far as he could see. 

“Wait,” he cried suddenly. 
do I see way down there at the end 
of the line? Can it be Mr. Scrap, 
the Sparrow? It is. What are you 
doing here, little fellow?” 

“If you please, sir, — I would 
like to join your flight,” peeped 
Scrap in a small, trembling voice. 

“What?” screeched Professor 
Stork, fluttering up with an ex- 
plosive flap of his big wings. ““My 
good fellow, that is impossible. 
Those small, weak wings of yours 
couldn’t carry a fly as far as we are 
going.” 

“I know, your Honor,” pleaded 
Scrap, getting more frightened ev- 
ery minute. “I know I’m just a little 
sparrow, but 1 would give my life 
to see some other part of the 
world, for a change.” 

“And that is exactly what you 
would give — your life,” chattered 
Professor Stork sternly. “You never 
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could keep up with us. You 
haven’t the wings for it. Be off 
with you now, and quickly.” 

“Ho-ho, what a silly Sparrow,” 
laughed the Swallows. 

*‘He’s too fresh for his size,” 
shrieked the Swifts. 

“He thinks he can do what we 
can,” buzzed the Hummingbirds. 
“Let’s chase him back where he 
belongs.” 

With sharp, angry cries they flew 
at poor Scrap from all directions, 
and drove him off. Back home again, 
he sorrowfully hid himself behind 
a large pine cone. A few moments 
later, he saw the large flock of birds 
rise a mile high into the air, and 
quickly disappear beyond the clouds. 
It was all over. No trip to the sunny 
southland for him. His wife tried to 
comfort him, as he flopped down 
sadly on the edge of his nest. 

“Try to be sensible, my love,” 
she chirped. “‘It’s good they chased 
you home. If you’d gone along, you 
would have been dead before sun- 
set. 

“T’m just a little Sparrow,” sighed 
Scrap, gloomily teetering back and 
forth. 

“But an important one,” said his 
wife. “I couldn’t manage without 
you. Who would help me feed the 
birdlings? Besides, who would help 
Farmer Bell keep the weeds out of 
his grain field? You’re needed around 
here, my love.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” murmured 
Scrap, puffing out his chest a little. 


. He began to feel better, more like 


his old self. 


Owl 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The flat-faced owl 

Sits up in a tree 
It’s daylight, now, 
And he cannot see. 


His pixie-like eyes 


Are round and yellow, 
A night-time bird 
And a useful fellow. 


“Who? Who?” he asks 
As he sits in the tree, 

But he doesn’t expect 
Any answer from mel 


“Why don’t you order a new 
winter suit tomorrow?” continued 
his wife. “Your old one hasn’t 
enough feathers left on it to clothe 
a wren.” 

Next day, Mr. Finch, the tailor, 
measured Scrap for a new brown 
suit, with black striped tails and a 
fluffy gray vest. 

“Have you heard the news?” 
asked Mr. Finch, who was a ter- 
rible gossip. “Just got the broadcast 
on Station Sea Gull a few mo- 
ments ago. There’s been a terrific 
hurricane along the coast. They 
say many migrating birds were lost 
in it.” 

“Anyone we know?” twittered 
Scrap, his heart beginning to flutter 
with nervousness. 

“Sure thing,” chattered Mr. 
Finch. “You know that flock of 
birds from Pine Grove that left 
here yesterday? Seems they were 
caught right in the middle of that 
storm. Must have been pretty bad. 
Guess only the largest and strongest 
of them got through it alive. Well, 
as I always say, this travelling has 
its handicaps.” 

Scrap was stunned by the news. 
His feathers almost stood up on 
end at the thought of his narrow 
escape. ““Chr-EEP, for once I was 
lucky to be chased by those birds,” 
he mumbled to himself, shivering, 
and hurried off to find his wife. He 
spied her rolling in a sand pile, 
taking her daily dust bath. 
‘“‘“Chereep, chereep,” he cried in a 
happy tone as he alighted at her 
side. ‘‘How good it is to be alive.” 

He rolled back and forth vio- 
lently, then flipped a few grains of 
sand over his head with a wing. 
“How delicious this feels,’ he 
chirped, “how warm and pleasant. 
Look, my love, isn’t the world 
beautiful? Shall I go food hunting 
for you and the birdlings>”’ 

And before his astonished wife 
could chirp back, he floated up and 
away. The sunbeams smiled and 
winked at him as they darted by, 
and were most surprised to see 
Scrap the Sparrow smile back at 
them as he passed, flapping his 
wings with a joyous sound. It was 
queer, they thought, but he didn’t 
seem to be the least bit sulky any- 
more. 
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“Are you hurt?” Richard asked the Indian boy. 


White 


LILLIACE M. 


For MANY days the covered 
wagon had travelled across the 
Great Plains. There was no trail 
to follow. But in places the prairie 
grass was flattened into something 
like a path and the team plodded on 
and on, slowly and wearily, mile 
after mile. 

But now the team could no longer 
move. Gad flies had bitten and 
chewed the horses until they 
twitched in every muscle and the 
harness or yoke pressed on the 
open, bleeding sores so that they 
could not pull the load. 

Richard had ridden on the seat 
beside his mother. His father had 
walked at the head of the team, 
leading them and guiding them 
away from pitfalls and holes that 
would have broken their legs. Rich- 
ard would have liked to walk with 
his father, but his short, twelve- 
year-old legs could not keep up the 
pace, 

Now the horses were standing 
still. Or as still as they could stand, 
resting and loose. Both Richard’s 
father and mother swung long 
poles with floating rags across the 
horses, trying to keep off the hordes 
of flies. Richard tried to help, but 


Fawn 
MITCHELL 


the horses were so high that he only 
managed to hit them now and again. 

“You run off and play, Richard,” 
said his mother. 

Richard obediently ran off, try- 
ing to remember how it was to 
“‘play” back on the east side of the 
Mississippi River. He was. still 
trying to remember when he saw 
the Indian boy lying on his stom- 
ach, half-hidden by the prairie 
dust. The Indian had his chin on 
his knuckles and was staring into 
space, but Richard knew that the 
boy saw him. 

“Are you hurt?” Richard asked. 

The black eyes glittered as the 
Indian looked up at him. “Hurt? 
What is that — hurt?” 

Richard pounded his own leg 
and then fell flat to show the 
Indian what he meant. The Indian’s 
cheek muscles worked as if he might 
laugh, but no laughter came. 

He shook his head. “No. I’m 
trying to gain my name — White 
Fawn. There is a white fawn passing 
here sometimes. If I can catch that 
fawn, my name — White Fawn.” 

“Can I watch you catch him?” 
Richard asked, his blue eyes eager. 

The Indian boy now laughed, a 


hoarse, uncanny sound. “Can I 
catch a fawn if you stand there, 
tall? No, lie down beside me if you 
want to.” 

“Would you like a drink of 
water?” asked Richard. 

The Indian stared. “Water? I’ve 
had none for two days.” 

Richard ran back to the camp 
site and lifted his own canteen of 
water. His mother was standing 
dejectedly waving the rags over 
the horses and in spite of the brisk 
wind, she was perspiring profusely. 

The Indian boy lifted himself and 


. drank from the canteen. Not much. 


Perhaps no more than a half cup 
from the canteen, but his whole 
face relaxed in contentment. 

Suddenly there was the sound of 
ponies running and a dozen Indians 
pounced upon them. The Chief 
spoke rapidly to the Indian boy, who 
shook his head and showed the 
water canteen. 

“You shared your water with my 
son?” asked the Chief of Richard. 

Richard nodded shyly. 

“Then you'll take water from 
your folks!” the Chief yelled angrily. 

Richard shook his head. “No, sir. 
We each have a canteen and the 
water must last until we come on 
another water hole.” ; 

The Chief grunted. “And where 
is this next water hole?” 

Richard considered the question. 
“That no one knows, sir. But as we 
move forward, one will come into 
sight.” 

The Chief looked towards the 
parents, now standing as if frozen 
beside the fly-bitten horses. The 
Chief rode over to the covered 
wagon and instantly the father 
stepped in front of Richard’s 
mother. 

The Chief looked at them and 
studied the horses. ‘““Wauwotosie!”’ 
he roared. “The blackbirds!” 

One of the riders rode forward, 
holding up a huge basket that was 
securely covered. Beside the Chief, 
he waited for further orders. 

The Chief nudged his mustang 
closer and lifted the lid of the 
basket. For several moments he 
stared at the contents of the basket. 
Then he put in his huge hands and 
drew out two blackbirds, These he 
held out to Richard’s father. Slowly 
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Richard’s father moved to the cov- 
ered wagon to find a gift to trade. 
“No, no! Already your son had 
given my son water. For two days 
my boy has gone thirsty, hoping for 
the coming of the white fawn. I 
give these starlings freely, Friend.” 
Richard’s mother stared and then 
laughed nervously. “We thank you 
for the gift, Chief. But I know of 
nothing we need less than birds — 
please, if they are pets, keep them.” 
The Chief stared down at her, 
puzzled. “Pets -- pets I do not 
know. And you do not know the 
value of starlings, Lady.” 
He whirled his mustang around 
and rode to the team. Here he 
placed one starling on each horse’s 
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back. The starlings darted up and 
down the rough coats, catching 
flies. The horses looked around 
mildly, wonderingly. Then, seeing 
that the birds were catching their 
tormentors, the horses relaxed as 
had the Indian boy after his drink 
of water. 

“When you rest the horses, put 
the starlings on their backs. They 
keep off flies. I thank you all and — 
good travels -- Friends.” 

Often in later months they saw 
mustangs grazing on the plains. 
Every pony had its blackbird that 


. seemed to dance in joy on the pony’s 


back. No pony ever complained. 
The mustangs could not live without 
the blackbirds. 


The Legend 
of the Emerald Lake 


A. BEATRICE YOUNG 


Dip YOU ever see a green 
lake? Near Estes Park, Colorado, 
there are many, many lakes with 
waters as blue as the sky above 
them. But in this section of the high 
Rocky Mountains there is only 


one that is different — its waters 
are green. 
“How did it ever get green 


waters?”’ we asked an old timer who 
lived near the lake. 

He pulled at his whiskers on his 
chin, then he smiled, “I'll tell 
you,” he said. “This lake did not 
always appear green, no siree.” 

We seated vurselves in the cool 
shade of the tall pines around the 
quiet water, and he told us “The 
Legend of the Emerald Lake”: 

“High up on the wooded slope 
of the green mountain was a little 
lake -— this lake,” he began: 

“I wish I had a name,” said the 
lake, “‘a distinctive name like those 
children have who are playing on 
my shores —- Tommy, and Barbara, 
and Joan. You, too, have a name,” 
the lake looked up at the eagle 
perched’ on the evergreen branch 
above her. 

“Yes,” agreed the eagle proudly, 


“T am called ‘Bald’ because of my 
might and my courage and the 
white feathers over my head.” He 
stopped for a moment, then he 
went on, “But you have to do 
something or be something to de- 
serve a name. What have you 
ever done on your own? When the 
sky is blue, you are blue; when the 
sky is gray, you are gray. When 
the wind blows, you let it ruffle 
your waters. You offer no enter- 
tainment for the picnickers.”’ 

“Oh, dear,” said the lake. “That 
is true. I never thought of it that 
way.” 

“The grove,” continued the Eagle, 
“offers shade, cool air, and kindling 
for camp fires.” 

“T hear the children praising the 
grove all the time,” said the lake. 

“That is the reason — it offers 
them something.” The Eagle closed 
his bill tightly after this remark as 
though he had settled a problem. 

But the lake was not satisfied. 
She was puzzled, so she said, “But 
I can not give the people shade or 
kindling wood.” 

“You don’t have to,” laughed the 
Eagle. “Leave that for the forest. 


Think of something you can do — 
something individual.” With this 
advice, the Bald Eagle flew high 
above the lake to his home nest on 
the wild cliff. 

“I know what I will do,” 
whispered the lake to herself. “TI 
will find out what the people like, 
and I will give it to them.” 

One day a man and a woman came 
close to her banks and she heard 
them talking. 

“TI love this lake when it is peace- 
ful like it is today,” said the man. 

“It is so quiet; let us camp on 
its shores,” said the woman. 

Murmuring “Thank you,” the 
lake knew then that the first thing 
people like about a lake is peaceful, 
placid waters. : 

“Fagle, my-~ friend,” she called. 
“Bring seeds from the forest and 
little, tender shoots of the pine trees 
and scatter them around my banks, 
I have an idea.” 

So the Eagle, happy to be of 
service to the lake, asked all of his 
bird friends to help carry seedlings 
and seeds from the great forest. 
They planted them in a solid row 
around the lake. All the time, the 
Eagle wondered why the lake 
wanted him to do this, but he was 
too busy to ask any questions. 

For some time after this, the 
lake was kept busy watering these 
baby trees and encouraging them 
to grow taller and taller. One day, 
just after she had watered the last 
pine, she heard a little girl say, 

“Some days this lake looks happy 
because it is blue with foamy, 
white waves. But today it looks 
gray and sad.” 

“Yes,” replied her companion. 
“When the sky is blue with soft, 
white clouds, this lake imitates it; 
it is blue. But when the sky is gray, 
the lake is gray. See how gray the 
sky is now and how black the clouds 
are, Let us go back to the car until 
the storm is over.” 

The wind hustled them along, 
and it rustled the water in the little 
lake, too. 

The lake scowled at this. She was 
angry, not only with the wind, but 
because the girls had said just the 
same thing that the Eagle had said 
to her, “You are an imitator. You 


just reflect the things around you, 
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When the wind is quiet, you are 
quiet; but when the wind is angry, 
you are angry and ugly.” 

As the trees grew taller each day, 
they began making a shelter for the 
lake from the wind and the storms. 
It became a quiet spot where many 
people came for boating and camp- 
ing. Laughing children played along 
the lake’s shores. 

“What is the name of this lake, 
Daddy?” some children one day 
asked. 

“I do not know,” Daddy re- 
plied. ““Maybe next time we come 
for boating, we can name it.” 

The lake was happy when she 
heard this. “A name!” she called to 
the Eagle. “At last they are going 
to give me a name.” 

“Sure, someone aiways gives you 
a name if you are worthy of it,” 
said the Eagle, swooping down close 
to the water. “If you are very good 
or very bad, very pretty or very 
ugly, you will have a name that 
suits you.” 

“T want a pretty name,’ 
the lake. 

“Then you will have to be pretty 
when the Scotts come back again.” 

“Was that their name?” asked the 
lake. 

“Yes. The Scotts have been 
places and seen many things,” an- 
swered the Eagle, for he flew high 
and saw what people were doing. 


replied 


“They will give you an appropriate 
name, I am sure. So look pretty 
when they come.” 

“What shall I do?” asked the 
lake. 

“Just be yourself,” was all the 
Eagle would say. Then he went 
flying through the vastness of space 
calling, “Be yourself.” 

The lake was so busy after this 
visit from Mr. Scott and his children 
that she forgot the sun, the sky, 
the clouds, and the wind. She re- 
membered only the young, green 
trees she was growing along her 
banks. She loved them more every 
day. She polished the stones that 
her waters leaped over, and she 
moistened and cleaned her dusty 
shores. How she enjoyed making 
everything around her beautiful! 

Then the day came! 

The Eagle was the first to see 
them. “The Scotts are coming!” he 
shrieked. 

And sure enough they were. But 
what was this? Not only the Scotts 
and their children, but the Warrens 
with their children, and the QOs- 
bornes with theirs. Proudly, Mr. 
Scott was bringing them all! 

And when they saw the lake and 
the tall, green trees, they just stood 
still and said, “Oh!’”’ And then they 
said “Oh!”’ again. 

The lake wondered if something 
were wrong because they just looked 


Boots For Tabby 


MARY McLAUGHLIN 


Miss Tabby Cat did not like rain, 
Wet feet, she thought, gave her a 
So when there came a misty day, 
Miss Puss did not go out to play. 


At last she purred, “Of course, | know, 


This afternoon to town I'll go. 
A pair of boots is what 1 need.” 
And all her pussy friends agreed. 


and sighed “Oh!” She looked at the 
snow-capped mountain reflecting its 
white head in her placid waters, 
and she looked at the trees on her 
banks standing tall like sentinels 
in green uniforms. The sun peeked 
through the trees to look, too. 

“I had no idea that it was so 
beautiful!” said Mrs, Scott. 

“It is so quiet, just the place for 
boating,” said Mr. Warren. 

“It is different from the other 
lakes around Estes Park. It is not 
blue like the sky nor is it gray like 
the clouds,” Mrs. Osborne said. 

“It is GREEN,” exclaimed Jack 
Scott, as though he had just given 
the right answer in a guessing game. 
“In the sun, it sparkles like a green 
jewel.” 

Then all the children looked at 
each other, and each one tried to 
say it first, “The Emerald Lake!” 

“Yes,” agreed every one, 

“The children have named it,” 
said Mr. Scott, “The Emerald 
Lake.” 

The stones snuggled cleser and 
closer to the heart of the lovely 
lake, and the Bald Eagle fluffed his 
white feathers and looked down on 
the happy lake. Then he fléw off to 
tell the world about his good and 
beautiful friend high up in_ the 
mountains — The Emerald Lake. 


To town she went, the boots she bought. 


pain. 


But here’s a fact that she forgot. 


A pair of boots has only two, 
Now with four feet what should she do? 


The Wise Owl called, “I know a way, 
Leave two feet home next stormy day.” 
Miss Tabby mewed, “‘You’re wrong again, 
I'll stay inside when we have rain.” 
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In AN opening among a pile of 
rocks rested a little, black animal, 
striped down the back with white. 
From a distance it looked like a big, 
black and white cat, watching for a 
pasture mouse. None of the other 
little animals of the pasture came 
near to the black and white object. 

As twilight fell over meadow and 
woodland, the little animal began 
to move. Its long, shining, coarse 
hair shone in the distance and its 
large, feathery tail waved like a flag 
in the air. Its long pointed snout 
and short front legs showed it to be 
— a big, lazy skunk. 

After his long nap, Mr. Skunk 
was hungry. He walked slowly along 
the pasture path toward the 
meadow. In the bushes near by, 
he heard a deer snatch one last 
mouthful of tender leaves and walk 
away toward the woodland. He 
could find leaves elsewhere. He did 
not care to meet Mr. Skunk, 

The skunk did not pause to 
watch for enemies as most little 
people of the pasture did. He was not 
afraid. He just walked along the 
path in a care-free manner. 

A skunk has two glands near the 
base of the tail. These little glands 
contain a quantity of liquid, prob- 
ably about three drops. However, a 
skunk can shoot this liquid with 
such force with his little scent gun 
that the air will be filled with the 
awful odor for a distance of half a 
mile. 

There was nothing in the pasture- 
land to frighten Mr. Skunk, so he 
gave a faint little grunt and ambled 
along toward the meadow, with 
short, little steps. Little Jack Rabbit 
met him and quickly left the path 
and hid in the bushes. So did Daisy, 


The Skunk Family 


B. F. BISHOP 


the cow. She knew that she must 
keep her milk pure and sweet for 
Farmer John’s breakfast. 

Mr. Skunk stopped when he 
reached the meadow where grass- 
hoppers were abundant and mice, 
snakes, and meadow frogs often 
wandered. Among the tall grasses, 
birds’ nests, filled with either eggs 
or young birds, might be found. 
Any of these would make a fine 
meal for the little animal. 

When he had eaten a good supper, 
Mr. Skunk left the meadow and 
started to walk toward the pasture. 
Suddenly, in the moonlit path, ap- 
peared Farmer John’s dog. He was 
as much surprised as the skunk, 
but he did not step out of the path. 
The skunk threw up his plumed tail 
as the dog began to bark excitedly. 
For ten minutes the two animals 
faced each other, the dog dancing 
and prancing back and forth, while 
the skunk faced him every minute, 
but still stood ready to swing around 
if necessary. The dog finally got 
tired of the game and walked away 
with two or three disgusted barks. 

One night, while Mr. Skunk was 
digging for grubs, he heard a sound 
in the bushes near him. Slowly he 
turned to look in the direction from 
which the sound had come. His 
scent gun was ready, and he would 
shoot if necessary. 

However, the noise was made by 
another skunk, and she was not at 
all afraid. She walked quietly from 
the leafy bushes and stopped beside 
Mr. Skunk. And Mr. Skunk forgot 
all about using his scent gun. In- 
stead, he kissed her gently. Both 
skunks then ate a few grubs and 
picked a few berries from the over- 
hanging bushes. Then they turned 


and walked away in the moonlight. 

And thus Mr. Skunk found a 
mate. Now they must find a home. 
They wandered for a while and 
then went to an abandoned wood- 


chuck’s hole. There were several 
places where they could have made 
a home — under Farmer John’s 
porch, in the old burrow in the 
woodland, in the big hollow log in 
the sugarbush, or in the crevice in 
the stone pile. But the woodchuck’s 
hole seemed best. The two skunks 
looked it over and chirped with 
pleasure, This hole, they agreed, 
would be their home. They strolled 
away to find some more beetles and 
bugs for supper, but the next morn- 
ing they both went to sleep in 
their chosen home. 

Snow fell early that autumn. 
By the middle of November the 
ground was covered, and _ icicles 
hung from Farmer John’s roof. 
The snow covered most of the food, 
and many of the little woodland 
people went hungry. 

Mr. Skunk and his mate did not 
worry. Their home was dry and 
warm, and their bed of grass and 
leaves was very comfortable. They 
slept through most of the winter, 
only leaving their home for short 
little trips when the weather became 
mild for a few days. 

Spring came at last and in May, 
ten baby skunks came to live in the 
cozy bedroom in the burrow. They 
were tiny at first, but how they did 
grow. Soon they were playing and 
tumbling about like kittens. 

One night when the young skunks 
were about half grown, they were 
following their mother in single file, 
along the old pasture path. The 
mother was leading the little ones to 
Farmer John’s garbage can where 
she knew there would be plenty of 
bacon rinds and cheese rinds and 
other things that skunks like to eat. 
She felt no fear either for herself or 
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the little ones. “I am not afraid of 
anything in these woods,” she 
thought to herself. So along the 
path they walked, forming a line 
fifteen or twenty feet long. But 
young Mrs. Skunk had forgotten 
the one enemy she should have 
remembered. 

Suddenly, from the top of an old 
dead tree trunk came a cry, ““Hoo- 
hoo-hooh!” It was the hunting cry 
of the Great Horned Ow]. He had 
spied the mother skunk and her 
long line of little ones. The Great 
Horned Owl is the only living crea- 
ture in the woods that does not 
mind the scent gun of a skunk. So 
the old owl was not surprised nor 
worried when he, pouncing upon 
one of the little ones, got the full 
contents of the mother skunk’s 
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scent gun full in his face. A fox 
near by coughed and choked and 
ran away; a rabbit sneezed and 
hurried away with his longest hops; 
a crow, asleep in a pine tree over- 
head, flew. quickly away to the 
meadow. But the old owl calmly 
flew away to his nest in the tall 
tree. 

Mother Skunk hurried her family 
to their home in the old burrow. 
Farmer John closed his bedroom 
window quickly. 

“Phew! What a smell!” he said to 
his wife. “They say that the skunk 
is very helpful to the farmer — 
eating all of those bugs and beetles 
and grasshoppers which destroy his 
crops, but sometimes I feel that I 
could get along just as well without 
him.” 


Some Winter Visitors 
B. F. BISHOP 


JOHN’S meadow 
was white with snow. The winter 
sun was hidden behind snow clouds, 
and the snowflakes, falling from the 
clouds, were drifting with the wind. 

The Nature Man, who was wad- 
ing through the deep drifts that 
covered the meadow, paused to 
watch the flying snowflakes. Occa- 
sionally he turned his back to the 
wind to keep the sharp, icy flakes 
from cutting his face. He covered 
his cold ears with his mittened 
hands. 

Suddenly a pink and gray object 
sailed along with the driving flakes. 
The Nature Man stopped in surprise 
and watched while one after another, 
a whole flock of birds with rose- 
tinted heads, necks, and breasts 
flew across the meadow. 


Mingling with the whistling of the 
winter wind came the sharp calls of 
the little travelers, as they glided 
across the snowy field and alighted 
in a clump of spurces near the 
pasture fence. 


The Nature Man watched them . 


and smiled. “Pine Grosbeaks,” he 


murmured, “I hoped I would see 
some of them.” 


Very slowly the watcher waded 
through the deep snow until he was 
quite near to the spruce thicket. 
There he gazed at the pink-feathered 
birds as they sat on the snow-laden 
branches, tearing in pieces the spruce 
cones to get the seeds inside. When 
all of the cones had been torn apart, 
they flew to another spruce. Hanging 
from the ends of the limbs, eating 
the delicious seeds, they paid no 
attention to the Nature Man who 
still stood near. 


They were somewhat smaller than 
robins. Their bills were short and 
thick, and well suited for cone- 
tearing. The male birds had heads, 
necks, and breasts of strawberry- 
red. Their tails and wings were 
olive-brown with dark streaks. The 
females were tinged with yellow 
instead of red. 


Every year the Nature Man 
watched for the Pine Grosbeaks that 
came from their northern home to a 
warmer climate for the winter. 

No one knows why these hardy 


birds; who do not seem to mind the 
snow and cold, come south for the 
winter. It may be that the spruces 
in the northern forests do not 
always bear the usual number of 
cones, and perhaps the deep Arctic 
snow has covered the berries they 
love so well. 

For weeks the flock of Pine Gros- 
beaks that had flown past the 
Nature Man in the storm, lived 
among the spruces in Farmer John’s 
pasture. Sometimes they visited the 
cedar trees or ash trees or sumacs, 
which hold their berries all winter. 
Many a breakfast they found on 
these trees. 

One winter morning, out flew the 
flock from some sheltered nook 
where they had spent the night. 
Out they came to the spruce trees, 
with a cheery whistle. When they 
alighted, though, it was not nice 
seedy cones that they found, but 
cones covered with a thick coating 
of ice. They clicked together, as 
the birds struck them, time after 
time, with their stout, stubby bills. 
There was no use trying, they could 
not break them. 

After a few moments, off they flew 
to a rocky hillside where the sumacs 
grew, but their red fruit looked only 
like so many glass marbles. The 
winter’s ice had crusted every berry. 

Well, what about the ash trees? 
Surely there would be a few berries 
there. Off they flew with renewed 
courage, uttering their high-pitched 
call as they flew. But the mountain- 
ash berries, too. were covered with 
ice. 

So on they flew from one tree to 
another — cedar, larches, hemlocks, 
pines, hawthorns, wild apples, and 
finally to Farmer John’s orchard. 
The fruit of every tree was so thickly 
crusted with ice, that even their 
stout little bills could not break it. 

Then suddenly, as they sat there 
on the limbs of the old apple trees, 
they saw the Nature Man coming 
across the field, to the orchard. The 
hungry birds did not know whether 
to sit still or to fly away. They were 
not very much afraid, and they 
were very hungry. 

As the man drew near the orchard, 
he stopped, opened a sack which he 
was carrying, and spilled its con- 
tents on the icy crust. What was in 
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that pile? Ah, it was a pile of red 
berries, somewhat withered, but 
berries, nevertheless. 

After the Nature Man had left, 
the flock flew at once to the pile of 
red berries. At first they looked at 
the little red things, turned them 
over, and then began to eat them. 
When they had finished, not a herry 
was left. They flew back to the 
branches of the orchard trees, utter- 
ing their sharp cries of pleasure and 
happiness. 

The Nature Man smiled when he 
heard them. He knew that he would 
enjoy his own dinner more, now 
that the birds were not hungry. . 

One by one the winter days 
passed, and as spring drew near, 
there was a change in the song of the 
Pine Grosbeaks. One day as the man 


stood watching a flock of these 
birds, he heard a sweet warble. 

“Ah, their spring song!” he said 
to himself. ‘““They’ll soon be leaving 
us now. How good it has been to 
have them here — these. little 
Nomads of the North.” 

That very day, the whole flock 
started for the Northland. Over 
hills, mountains, lakes, and rivers 
they flew until they reached the 
spruce forests of Quebec. Here in 
some spruce tree each pair of birds 
built a nest of twigs and rootlets, 
lined with finer twigs, grasses and 
bark. There the mother birds laid 
their four greenish-blue eggs, from 
which would hatch those haby birds 
that would fly with their parents to 
Farmer John’s pastureland when a 
cold, snowy winter came again. 


Zo-So, the Lazy Bones 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


70-80 was a Sloth, a very queer 
creature. Yet there was a reason 
why he was so queer. 

Zo-so was only about the size of 
a small cat. He lived in the rain 
forest, where it rained all winter. 
And down on the ground there were 
snakes big enough to swallow him 
whole. 

Now Zo-so was not good at run- 
ning away. and he wasn’t good at 
fighting snakes. But he had a way 
of never going down to the ground. 

He lived his whole life in the tree 
tops. He liked bananas, and he 
lived in banana country. But when 
he couldn’t find bananas, he just ate 
leaves. 

He ate at night, when he was 
hidden in the dark. Then when 


morning came, he want to sleep. 
Now Zo-so had no nest. He just 
hung himself up-side-down on the 
branch of a tree. 

He could do this because he had 
strong claws like hooks on his feet+ 
The “two-toed” sloth had two 
hooks on each foot. And there was a 


“three-toed” sloth that had three 
hooks on each foot. 

These claws were so long and 
strong that he could hang himself 
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up-side-down like a hammock and 
sleep all day that way. 

His name was really Perezoso. 
That means “Lazy-bones” in Span- 
ish, and perezoso lived in Spanish 
country. 

When Zo-so was a baby, he 
looked just like a small ball. He 
clung to his mother’s furry chest 
with his claws. And she carried 
him with her till he was old enough 
to find his own food. 

In summer, everything got dry 
and dusty. Then in winter, when it 


rained, the trees looked green again. 
Now Zo-so’s fur was just the color 
of the dusty tree trunks in summer. 
But when it rained, his red-brown 
fur showed against the green leaves, 

But then, when the rain fell on his 
dusty fur, it got muddy. The wind 
blew the seeds of tiny plants called 
algae on him. The seeds took root 
in the mud of his fur. And these tiny 
green algae began to. grow. That 
made Zo-so look as green as the 
leaves of his home trees. 

So little lazy-bones could still 
sleep hanging up-side-down in the 
tree tops. That is why the sloth has 
stayed alive so many years. He has 
always been able to stay hidden. 
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Animal Ages 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


One ANIMAL may live to 
be 500 years old while another 
animal may live only a few hours. 
Men have made studies of most 
animals by observing them in zoos. 
Persons watch the rate of growth, 
then they are able to just about cor- 
rectly guess the age of the animal. 

Whales are believed to have the 
longest life time. An old Grandpa 
whale may be as old as 500 years. 
It is interesting to imagine that this 
same old animal when very young 
might have seen the landing of 
Columbus and still later that same 
whale might have seen the Pilgrims 
in their tiny Mayflower, making 
their way to the new country. 
Though it is possible, this is an 
unlikely story because whales’ lives 
are in danger when near land. 

Turtles and alligators live to 
very old ages. Some of the alligators 
living today in the swamp regions of 
Florida are thought to be at least 
400 years old. The great, slow- 
moving giant tortoise could live 
to be 300 years old. Elephants if 
let alone often live in their jungle 
homes 200 years. 


Among the birds in this group of 
long-lived creatures are ravens and 
some parrots whose ages range from 
200 to 300 years. Other wild birds 
living long are the dove, the wood- 
pecker and the cuckoo. All may 
live from 50 to 60 years. Also in the 
bird group, a 15-year-old chicken 
is not uncommon. Though their 
lives are often in danger many 
kinds of birds outlive protected 
creatures. The golden eagle and the 
swan may live for more than 100 
years and geese live to be 80 years 
old. If properly cared for, pigeons 
live for 20 years. It is surprising to 
know that a little canary can live 
for 25 years. 

Speaking of pets, there is a record 
of a goldfish that was over 100 years 
old! How old is your goldfish? No 
use to say that any goldfish must 
be properly cared for to live even 
a short time. 

Most common animals such as a 
horse, goat, sheep and dog live from 
40 years (horse) down to 10 years 
(dog). The cat that is said to have 
‘nine lives” must have a new life for 
each year since 9 years is the usual 


Tales About Tails 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


A TAIL is not merely a tail, 
something to be wagged in friendly 
greeting, or lashed to and fro in 
anger. It may be a seat, a blanket, 
a fly-whisk, a means of retaining 
balance, or an extra hand. 

The “Frilled Lizard” uses his tail 
to help him keep an upright pose 
just as did his ancestors, the now 
extinct dinosaur. 

The tail piece is used as a seat by 
the kangaroo. Four-fifths of the 
tail of this creature rests on the 
ground, and when in repose the 


animal sits firmly back on it just. 


as we do on a shooting stick. The 


King penguin also uses his tail 
as a seat. He presents a comical 
picture, as with all dignity he sits 
back on his tail, elevating his toes 
skyward at an angle of 45 degrees. 

The massive tail of the beaver 
serves two purposes, that of a rudder 
when swimming, and as an alarm 
gun when needed. Beavers at work 
post a sentinel. If danger ap- 
proaches, the guard smacks the 
surface of the stream with his board- 
like tail, and the reverberating 
“‘boom’”’ causes the beavers to dis- 
appear as though by magic until all 
danger has passed. 
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life limit. 

While the long-lived animals are 
interesting, those living the shortest 
length of time are also interesting. 

It is hard to believe that tiny 
insects are animals, but that is 
what they are. Many of the insects 
we see in summer live only a month 
or so. A few of them may live sev- 
eral months. The Grandpa of the 
insects is a kind of locust which 
lives 17 years. We can hardly say it 
lives that long, since all but a few 
of those years are spent under- 
ground. 

The beautiful Monarch butterfly 
lives almost a year. Like birds, this 
butterfly migrates and often runs 
into dangers. When cool weather 
comes, he flies to the South and if 
nothing happens to him, he flies 
northward in the spring. 

The “baby” animal is an insect 
called the may fly. This small 
creature comes from the water, 
where it spends the first part of its 
life. It flies around with hundreds 
of other may flies. They flit and 
dance in the air, but their fun lasts 
only a short time, perhaps four or 
five hours, then they die and fall to 
the ground. 

Old Grandpa Whale and Baby 
May Fly — it is interesting to know 
how old they live to be, 


Rabbits and deer also possess a 
warning tail. Their’s bobs up and 
down when their owner is in flight, 
warning the rest of the species that 
danger is near. 

The Mexican horned lizard is 
able to sever his tail from his body 
at a moment’s notice, and while the 
would-be captor dashes madly about 
trying to catch the gyrating frag- 
ment, the lizard quietly disappears 
and begins growing another tail. 

Some species of modern lizard 
possess tails armed with vicious 
spikes and they employ this ap- 
pendage as an efficient weapon of 
defense. 

A beautiful and luxuriant tail 
serves its owner, the Giant Ant- 
eater of South America, as a sun 
shade when held over his body and 
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head. In repose, the tail is spread 
over the body, serving as a blanket, 
or in rainy weather, as a raincoat, 
since the fur of the organ sheds 
water. 

Fish, of course, use their finny 
appendages as organs of propulsion. 

The Sea-horse uses his as an extra 
hand, holding on to objects at the 
bottom of the ocean with it. 

The Giraffe and some kinds of 
antelope have tufts of hair at the 
very end of their tails. These are 
used as fly-whisks. 

Creatures that walk on their hind 
legs, such as the wallaby, would fall 
on their noses when traveling at 
high speed if it were not for their 
tails. 

A leopard making his way along 
the branch of a tree, and a cat or rat 
running up a hawser uses his tail 


Dinosaur 


in the same manner that a tight rope 
artist uses his balance pole. 

The Jerboa and Gerbils use their 
tails not only as a balance organ, but 
also as a seat. When at rest, they 
curve their tails into the form of an 
S and rest the tip only upon the 
ground. 

The tree ant-eaters of Brazil, 
when foraging for wasps’ nests, use 
their tails as grasping organs, and 
by their means swing from branch 
to branch. The spider monkey does 
likewise. 

Australian and American opos- 
sums in their infancy actually strap- 
hand by their terminal appendages. 
When the mother ventures out of 
the nest, the babies, about a half- 
dozen in number, climb on her 
back and maintain their hold by 
securely twisting their respective 
tails about that of their parent! 


Monsters 


Large and Small 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


macine a hot, stifling swamp; 
great ferns as tall as trees; where 
mosses grew high as reeds and heat- 
mist swirled over the jungle. 

Half in, half out, in the shallow 
stagnant water lay a huge bulk, 
like a sleeping mountain. Suddenly 
it began to move; slowly and clum- 
sily it lumbered up the muddy bank. 
A strange and terrible creature 
nearly 70 feet long and weighing 
over 40 tons! The body was shaped 
like an elephant’s, yet its great tail 
was over 20 feet long! A small head 
set on a long, heavy neck. This was 
a Brontosaur in the Age of Reptiles, 
millions of years ago. 

Brontosaurs ate herbs and trees; 
Allosaurs ate the Brontosaurs! 
Ichthyosaurs, mammoth sea-ser- 
pents, lived in the oceans, while 
Pterodactyls, like great giant birds, 
flew through the air. A very strange 
fact is that though the Giganto- 
saurus was over 120 feet long, there 
is known to have lived a Dino- 
saur no larger than a car! In fact, 
the smallest one known was just 
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the size of a — sparrow! How- 
ever, its bat-like wing-spread was 
greater, and this queer bird-reptile 
had teeth! 

Aren’t we all very glad and 
thankful that we are alive today, 
rather than a million years agol 


Bladderwort 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Livinc in swamps, bogs and 
ponds, the Bladderwort has very 
remarkable habits, All plants need 
nitrogen (a fertilizer) for growth. 
Wet areas often lack this necessary 
element, but the Bladderwort man- 
ages very nicely. 

In among the many branching 
roots of the plant growing in water 
are dozens of tiny pouches like those 
shown in A in sketch. These pouches 
are bladder-shaped nets into which 
tiny water animals enter. Because 
they cannot get out again, they die, 
thus they help nourish the plant; 
in other words, the Bladderwort 
feeds upon their decaying bodies 
In this way the nitrogen necessary 
for the growth of the plant is ob- 
tained. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for You, readers ofp AMERICA N CHILD HOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARI NG GROUND freely. 


Question: Could you kindly tell me where to 
find a poem on the “little turtle who lived 
in a box?’’ 


Answer: I think you must mean “The Little Turtle” 
by Rachel Lindsay, to be found in “Silver Pennies” 
by Blanche Thompson, published by Macmillan. 


Question: Where would a teacher or parent 
find helps and suggestions for building up a 
classroom library? 


Answer: Many free book lists are sent gladly to 
teachers for this very purpose, viz.: The American 
Library Association, Chicago, IIl.; The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Book Shop, Boylston St., Boston; Selected List for 
Kindergarten and First Grade — International Kin- 
dergarten, 1201 — 16 N. W. St., Washington, D. C.; 
Library Book Home, Springfield, Mass.; Child Study 
Association of America, 221 W. 57th St., New York 
City (10 cents); Reading and the School Library Mag- 
azine (100 pages), 13th & Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
Good Courses of Study in Reading and English, like 
those published by Public Schools of Trenton, N. J., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rochester, New York, etc. Regular 
book list sent out by various public libraries like at 
Washington, D. C., Address Louise Latimer (price 
10c). Books for this purpose: Children’s Reading, 
Terman & Lima, Appleton; Primary Reading Activi- 
ties, Storm, Ginn.; Materials in Reading Uhl, Silver 
Burdett; Unified Kindergarten and First Grade, 
Temple-Parker, Ginn; Twenty-fourth Year Book, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 


Question: Should the children of the first 
grade be shown script or print in developing 
early lessons from the blackboard? 


Answer: Many teachers have procured excellent 
results from using script from the very first. Others 
have procured equally strong results from starting 
with the print. Still other fine teachers, particularly 
those of our private schools, are introducing the chil- 
dren first to the manuscript printing. Most authorities, 
however, would agree that much of the material that 
a child first sees at his library table, from his books, 


from street signs and notices, etc., are presented in 
print. Wouldn’t the child then feel more familiar with 
this form of writing. As soon as the child begins to 
write himself (the period for commencing differing 
with different schools) the transfer from the print to 
the script is easily made. Much of the trouble that 
children might seem to have, we believe, comes more 
from the fact that the teacher’s writing is neither clear 
nor legible than from the fact that she begins with 
script or print. 


Question: I teach fourth and fifth grades. I 
would like to carry out units in science, 
namely: plants and animals depend upon 
each other and plants get their foods in 
different ways. I would greatly appreciate 
any help you might offer. Are there bulle- 
tins or any material on these units which I 
might secure? 


Answer: Teacher Lesson Units, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York City. Write to Bu- 
reau of Publications; order by number. No. 39 “Trees” 
by Toellner, Grade 4, 25c; No. 53 “Parks” by Haycock, 
Grade 2, 20c; No. 45 “How to Study One’s Urban 
Community” by Weinstein, Grade 4, 25c. Both Row 
Peterson & Co. and Scott Foresman publish excellent 
sets of science readers. The Classroom Teacher (Vol. 5) 
has an excellent chapter on Primary Science. Other 
helpful books: “First Lessons in Nature Study,” 
Patch, Macmillan; “Early Steps in Science,’’ Webb, 
Appleton; “Science of Plant Life,” Transean, Work 
Book; “Plant and Animal Children,” Torelle, D. C. 
Heath; “Everyday Science Projects,” Smith, Houghton. 


Question: What system of marking do you 
think gets better results, A, B, C, D, etc. or 
100, 95, 90, 85, etc.? 


Answer: I think the system that promotes greater 
satisfaction to both parents and teachers is one I find 
on many cumulative record sheets — A, Excellent; 
B, Good; C, Fair; L, Low, passing but unsatisfactory; 
D, Failure; Inc., Incomplete. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Doll-Clothes Patterns Teach 
Arithmetic 


The primary graders became 
thrilled about using foot and inch 
measurements when several patterns 
for making doll clothes were brought 
to school. Using bright scraps of 
cloth brought from home (or crepe 
paper furnished by the school), the 
girls at once became pint-size dress- 
makers or “‘modistes.”’ 


‘Colored Paper Scraps 


In nearly every school today and 
especially in the rural school, the 
teacher is faced with the problem of 
getting along with less colored paper 
than ever before. It has been my ex- 
perience that children are prone to 
waste this lovely colored paper — 
often cutting a small flower or boot 
or some such article from the middle 
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helps to teach the children the habit 
of conservation — a habit that is 
all too badly needed in this rich 
country of ours. It also teaches the 
children to realize their own respon- 
sibility in the school supply pro- 
gram. We have found our scrap box 


a great help. — marion sHORT ELMER 


Animal Alphabet Book 


Almost all children are fond of 
animals, so this will take their in- 
terest at once. Let them bring pic- 
tures of animals, then have pupils 


in Uninterested of a sheet of paper. To combat this ; " ; 
: ae : cut out animals, either with patterns 
rith in feminine doll apparel, the boys in my school, we use a-.scrap box. 
or free hand. Put the best ones upon 
; to leapt at the idea of becoming tailors Into this box at the end of every art ‘ : 

the bulletin board. Print names of 
ring of long trousers, T shirts, and jack- period goes all the tiny scraps of animels upbd’ the blackboard, out- 
L to ets for the two boy dolls possessed colored paper. This box is passed ,. . a vate 

, lining the first letter (a capital one) 

that by members of the class. around by one of the children, who. , ‘ 
> in bright chalk. Later, print the 
10re Since patterns scaled down one-_ then checks to see that all scraps 
lear half or three-fourths to fit a par- are picked from the floor. Then at 
vith ticular doll had to be cut sometimes, the next art period or whenever deiinaal the chil ae a BOO 
some practice in simple fractions colored paper is being used, this cures 6f and thet tet euptxnet te 
was received. Simple handicraft scrap box is brought out and the cuttings in a scrapbook. Later have 

and designing was also required of children them print the letter beneath the 
the pupils. hetnes taking aay or bent animal picture for which it stands. 
a —j.c. BAKER Of the valuable colored paper. This — MARY LEHMAN 
in 
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COUNTING FRAME 


WITH NEW CADMIUM 
PLATED STEEL RODS 


x 26)/," 


Invaluable 
visually the meaning of 
the number 
stands on floor or easily 
adjusts to height suitable 
for use ona desk. 


x 261/2" adjusts to 32” 


in teaching 


system — 


Ils 46°’ 


Has ten rows 


END ‘took and tape damage 


of ten counters, brightly 
colored for quick, easy 
reading. With it pupils 
visualize number combi- 


with Stiketack 
Iscs 


No more tack holes—no more smudgy classroom 
windows when you use Stik-tacks to mount papers, 
cut-outs, maps, etc. on woodwork, windows, walls. 
A sensitive pressure material, adhesive on both 
sides, Stik-tacks adhere indefinitely to any dry 
surface... will not stick to fingers...may be 
peeled off and used over again. Ideal for drafting 
and art classes, Acclaimed by schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 


nations; 34, for example, 
is 3 rows of ten plus 4, 


or 3 tens and 4 ones. 
Higher decade work is 
also made easy, 28+5 
illustrated on the frame 


becomes 28 + 2 + 3. 


9370—Price, $13.50 FOR MOUNTING: charts, hoth 
drafting paper, notices, etc. on 
Classroom experience has proven this to be a on glass, wood, metal, Adnes™ dhesivé he 
highly practical teaching aid. tile, blackboards. 
School Pack 
Milton Bradley Company 328 dises$1.00 Order Stik-tack from 
xctory: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago 
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Watch Your Expiration Date! 


On the lower right hand corner 
of your address plate, stamped. on 
the wrapper of this copy of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is 
your expiration date — the month 
and year. Watch this date! Mail 
us your renewal by the 25th of the 
second month preceding your 


date of expiration and there will 
be no lapse in your subscription. 
In other words, if your subscrip- 
tion expires with the May ’53 
issue, have your renewal in the 
mail by March 25. This also 
applies to CHANGE OF AD- 


DRESS. Be sure to send your 
old and new address. 


In the Spring 


EDNA HAMILTON 


In the spring, on grandpa’s farm 
The lambkins run and play, 
They jump real high and romp... 
like we 
Do on a holiday! 


In the spring, on grandpa’s farm 
The mother duck says, “Quack,” 

And sometimes little ducklings ride 
Upon their mother’s back. 


One day last spring, on grandpa’s 
farm, 
Old Minnie had a colt, 
I loved to watch it gallop... 
Then make a sudden bolt. 


In the spring, on grandpa’s farm, 
I take my pole and fish line 

And sit down on the old creek bank 
And fish . . . that suits me fine! 


Little One 


VIVIAN G GOULED 


She’s tiny and she’s cuddly. 
Her eyes are very brown. 

Her hair is short and curly, 
The kind that won’t stay down. 


She’s healthy and she’s lively. 
She's loveable and sweet. 

She likes to play the whole day long, 
Except to sleep and eat. 


She’s really very friendly. 
Her disposition’s fine. 


Oh, I just love my puppy dog! 


I’m glad that she is mine! 


Dear God, We Thank You 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Dear God, we thank You for the 
day, 
And for the quiet night; 
We thank You for the moon and 
stars, 


And for sun, and warmth, and 
light! 


The Third Grade 
(From Page 4) 


the biggest, gayest scenery I’d ever 
seen made by seventh and eighth 
grade children. In the assembly 
room were many paintings 3x4 feet 
of geography subjects by children 
of grades 4, 5, and 6. There was no 
lack of paint there. I’m sure that 
the teacher felt that her $2.00 
brought big returns. 

She took courses in clay modelling. 
She is now allowed what my children 
would call “a little bit of clay.” 
The amount of clay will grow. The 
parents and principal will soon see 
the value of clay. 

A creative energetic teacher will 
find a way to give her children the 
opportunity to create. 


Movable Duck 
(Page 42) 


Cut the parts of Mrs. Duck from 
white construction paper, the little 
chap from soft yellow. 

Join with small paper fasteners. 
Cut the “pool” from blue about 
x 

Cut a slit 2—” for Mrs. Duck, a 
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smaller one for the duckling. 
Bend A and B in opposite ways 
and paste. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
++eis located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


««-concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers and administrators 
for elementary schools 


eesprovides a Children’s School ‘on 
campus for observation and study 


«+-Offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s Degrees for men and women 


eee assures graduates a wide choice 
of positions 


Enroll now for Summer, Fall or Part-Time Classes 


Send for Your Catalog Today 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 312-D 


of Cducalion 


Evanston « lilinois 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas Citv at a‘l times 
Write ‘or Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS) AGENC 


Service 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


are readily 
and smoothly SS’ LINE 
TRADE MARK 
PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 
Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars .. . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 
Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 
is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 
_ —it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 
ot is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
” ¢, —it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 
COMPOSITE [ e — it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
CLAY late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
> alS form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 
—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
CLEAN « NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 
PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z—- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 
Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
SEMI-MOIST COLORS 


Fine quality Milton Bradley Semi-Moist 
Water Colors are available in well designed 
metal boxes of 4, 7, 8 and 16 colors and in 
whole, half, and three-quarter pans. 


DRY CAKES—Dry Cakes are available in- 
dividually and in 4-cake metal boxes. 


in Milton Bradley Water Colors 


Clear, brilliant Milton Bradley water colors explode in 
the fiery fury of an Indian battle scene. Whether the 
picture calls for bright splashing colors or soft pastel hues, 
these superior quality paints are responsive ... even to 
the amateur hand. Each pan is uniformly smooth. Purest 
pigments are ground to the finest degree by a modern 
process which insures perfect blending and mixing qual- 
ities. Give your class the added incentive of fine working 
materials with Milton Bradley water colors. 


FREE—Helpful, colorfully 
illustrated folder ‘‘Magic 
with Water Color” sent 
on request. Write today to 
Department AC-35 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


JC-35. 


CHICAGO MILTON 
BRADLEY 
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